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The Lutheran Doctrine of the 
“Autopistia’ of Holy Scripture 


By Dozent Dr. HELMUT ECHTERNACH 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This essay, like the one on Christ’s royal office in the 
March issue, was presented at the Free Conference of the American and European 
Theologians at Spandau-Berlin. The over-all topic of the conference was: “The 
Living Word of Christ and the Response of the Congregation.” The topic for 
the fourth day was: “The Word of God and the Holy Scriptures, the Doctrine 
of Inspiration.” The German essayist, Dr. Helmut Echternach, was asked to 
discuss the following topic: “The Word of God in its perspicuity, authority, 
sufficiency, infallibility, objectivity, and in its collative and effective power, since 
Christ is there speaking and acting.” Dr. J. T. Mueller has translated this article 
for the readers of our journal. The task of translating was extremely difficult, 
partly because the essayist moves in abstract terminology, especially in the first 
section, and partly because his style is rather compressed. The essayist approaches 
the doctrine of the inerrancy and the inspiration of the Bible in an arresting 
manner, and the entire presentation is a valuable contribution to Apologetics and 
Dogmengeschichte. The translator and the editorial committee are aware of the 
fact that some statements in the article are not entirely clear to the American 
reader, that others may seem rather novel, and that some may even require cor- 
rection. Nevertheless, we present the article in toto, because it contains so much 
challenging and refreshing material in support of the orthodox Lutheran theo- 
logians’ position concerning the Bible’s self-attestation, or autopistia. 

F. E. M. 


HIS doctrine of classical Lutheran theology is becoming very 
important today in connection with the discussion of the au- 
thority of Scripture and the Confessions. Stated briefly its im- 
mediate scope in its formal aspect is that Holy Scripture requires 
no other argument to prove itself the inerrant divine truth than the 
evidence which it bears within itself and with which it confronts 
the Church and the individual as the living Word of the living God, 
that is to say, as the Word which has life in itself and awakens life. 
In its material aspect it declares that it needs no other interpretation 
than that which it itself represents and offers. From neither the 
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formal nor the material point of view is the understanding of Scrip- 
ture dependent on any other factor, such as the official church in- 
terpretation (Romanism ), or mystical illumination, or logical proof, 
or arguments based on reason, or the results of scientific research. 


I 
THE’ FORMAL SIGNIFICATION OF THE DOCTRINE 


The formal significance of the doctrine is both positive and nega- 
tive. The negative import, in the 17th century, was chiefly the prin- 
ciple directed against Romanism, that the authority of Scripture does 
not rest upon the Church or the respective decisions of church coun- 
cils, but that inversely the Church rests upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture. This means, in its application to problems which concern Prot- 
estantism today, that the authority of Scripture is not a dogma beside 
others, the object of theological discussion, the result of “systematic” 
speculation or of historical investigation, but the axiomatic sub- 
stratum previous to all discussion, the confrontation of Church and 
science. 

This new consideration of the autopistia thus adds clarity to the 
traditional doctrine of inspiration, for it removes from it a misunder- 
standing which has been connected with it ever since the early days 
of Rationalism and has time and again given rise to the stricture 
that the doctrine of inspiration was designed as an argument to 
prove the authority, infallibility, and divinity of Scripture. Against 
the doctrine of inspiration, so misunderstood, there were voiced 
the objections of Rationalism, just as they are being voiced today. 
These center essentially in two arguments. 

The first is that similar doctrines of inspiration exist also in other 
religions. Inspiration, for instance, is predicated in wide areas of 
the texts of the Veda, the sacred writings of the later Hindu re- 
ligions, the Koran, the utterances of seers and oracles, the mantic 
scripts, and in fact more or less of all sacred texts of every religion, 
and that indeed not in its modified form of real, fundamental, or 
personal inspiration, but of verbal inspiration. 

The second argument concerns the human side of Scripture, about 
which ever since Reimarus unspeakably much has been said, though 
nothing really decisive. Despite some promising attempts by dialec- 
tic theology, neither the relation of the divine word to the human, 
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nor its relevance to the distinctions “true-false,” and “absolute-rela- 
tive,” has been thought through. 

These two objections cannot be answered as long as the doctrine 
of inspiration is being misunderstood in the way depicted above. In 

that case two other objections of still greater weight might be added. 
‘The first argument is that any authority which first must be 
proved or be motivated otherwise is no authority at all. Authority 
does not tolerate any “why”; it demands acquiescence and obedience. 
Such a limitation of critical reflection in the face of truth cannot be 
the upshot of thinking. Truth in that case would not be genuine 
and could be revoked at any time. A proof of inspiration would be 
tantamount to replying to the question: “Why must I believe the 
Bible?” and what would be one of insubordination. For such a query 
there is no other answer than the silence of God; it reveals by its 
very nature that God is silent. 

The other argument is that Scripture cannot be supported by 
any dogma, that is, by any constituent part of ecclesiastical teach- 
ing, for Scripture supports the Church, and not vice versa. 

But what, then, is the real import of the doctrine of inspiration? 

Before answering this question, let me first state a few pro- 
legomena. The dogma of inspiration is, as every other dogma, 
a part of the confession, that is, of the Church’s glorifying, adoring 
response to the Word of God. It is the grateful attestation of that 
which the Church has experienced from the very beginning in con- 
nection with Scripture, namely, that here she finds herself addressed 
directly by her Lord. In Scripture God speaks, and in its confession 
the Church replies. Only in this dialog does truth live, or taber- 
nacle, on earth. He who looks for proofs, whether for the reality 
of revelation or for individual doctrines, demonstrates by this very 
fact that he lives outside this dialog and views the Church only 
from the perspective of an observer. 

Viewed in the light of the confession, the dogma of inspiration 
therefore most certainly deserves a pre-eminent place. If every 
single statement of the confession is a particular reply to the Word 
of God, the doctrine of inspiration is the total response. It is the 
clamp around the confession. If it is removed, the whole con- 
fesson fails. 

But what, then, is the real purport of inspiration? If the sense 
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of inspiration were merely the basic fact that Scripture is inspired, 
it would not yet predicate anything special concerning the Bible," 
for inspiration is the characteristic of every intellectual creation. 
The more productive the human mind is, the more convincingly 
does it sense at all times how there were forced upon it thoughts 
from a transcendent sphere. The more original it is, the greater its 
receptivity! Its supreme activity is at the same time its sheerest 
passivity. The less it creates and the more it merely reproduces, the 
less it is aware of this fact. Now, then, this clarifies in a very strik- 
ing manner the background from which originated the attacks that 
since the 17th century were commonly made upon the doctrine of 
inspiration. It is the cramped principle of a “mere reproductive- 
ness,” or the cramped unawareness of the essence of intellection.? 

But with inspiration in this wider sense the question of its truth 
or falsehood is not yet decided, for there is such a thing as demonic 
inspiration. The Zarathustra of Nietzsche, for example, indicates 
such inspiration page by page as does hardly any other book. Over 
against this sort of inspiration, the ecclesiastical doctrine of inspira- 
tion declares that the Bible is inspired by the Holy Spirit and not 
by any spirits. The doctrine thus proves itself a genuine expression 
of faith, a fiducia evangelica, a trust in the merciful, redeeming real 
presence and the thankful acceptance of divine truth. 

A brief historical retrospect may show that this is not a subse- 
quent explanation, but the original import of the doctrine. 

As is well known, the doctrine of inspiration is not an invention 
of Lutheran orthodoxy, though time and again this is averred both 
orally and in writing, but a part of the ancient Confession of the 
Church. Apart from the common relevant Scripture passages, it 
was asserted by the apologists of the second century, and it has re- 
mained the almost uncontroverted consensus ecclesiae until the be- 
ginning of the Enlightenment,® affected neither by other doctrinal 
controversies nor by confessional lines. Ancient theology had to 
address Hellenic thought, for which it was axiomatic that man 
could perceive the voice of the deity only by inspiration and could 
know of it only in that way. The seer and the oracle were always 
regarded as inspired, just as all alleged sacred texts and finally also 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and others. The fact that also other 
religions — basically perhaps all of them — ascribe their knowledge 
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to inspiration, proves that they preserved a more original and right- 
ful conception of the nature of perception, i.e., they recognized its 
essentially passive character. It may be “primitive,” but “primitive” 
means “original.” To this passive conception of thinking, Hellenism 
was especially susceptible, since, on the one hand, Platonism re- 
garded all cognition as the reflection of transcendent realities and, 
on the other, Stoicism recognized in all cognition the Logos sperma- 
tikos. Hence, it was the task of the Church of the second century 
to attest to men not that Holy Scripture is inspired, but only by 
whom. 

Nevertheless, there remains a most weighty distinction. Accord- 
ing to pagan thought, inspiration means the total exclusion of per- 
sonality and so indicates a concealed demonic background. This 
may be recognized more fully at times, but in all cases the trend can 
be perceived, most obviously perhaps in the Delphic oracle and in 
the manifestations of intoxicated, mystic ecstasy. At this point the 
Dionysiac-chthonian abyss begins to show itself, which threatens to 
devour the human. The belief in inspiration in its pagan form was 
brought into the Church by Montanism, which regarded it as ecstatic. 
I believe that the Apologists repudiate this ecstatic conception of 
inspiration in unmistakable terms. The well-known illustration of 
Justin Martyr and Hippolytus, according to which the Holy Spirit 
influenced the sacred writers of Scripture as the plectrum moves the 
zither, expresses the fact that the instrument through the divine 
employment comes to a full realization of its nature and purpose 
of existence. Athenagoras expressed the same truth by the illus- 
tration of a flautist. A little later Irenaeus and Origen so formulated 
the doctrine of inspiration as it has remained up to the 18th century, 
that is to say, as purely passive, but definitely excluding the ecstatic. 
Thus Irenaeus writes with complete candor about the stylistic 
peculiarities of Luke and his research work. 

This answers the first objection of rationalism, namely, the argu- 

ment from analogous or similar doctrines outside Biblical revelation. 
" What paganism here teaches, is, as in other points, not really an 
untruth, but something much more insidious, namely, a half-truth, 
or rather a cankered, demonized verity, which thrives on its hidden 
kernel of truth and through this may live for ages, while downright 
untruths as a rule pass away very rapidly. From the level of this 
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“primitive,” “original” knowledge of the passive character of all 
thinking the Christian belief in inspiration emerges, clarifying the 
ethnic half-truths by its own content of truth. 

Viewed from this angle, the modern objection to the doctrine 
of inspiration manifests itself as an egregious superficiality. Whence 
stem ideas if they are not inspired? Must we perhaps look for their 
origin in the chemical processes of the brain? Or in the complexes 
of the subconscious? It is nevertheless most important to discover 
the background of this superficiality, for every platitude is a demonic 
obfuscation of the postulates underlying all thinking. In the back- 
ground we find manifested the following presuppositions of intellec- 
tion, though not consciously expressed: The first is that thought is 
conceived by man himself. This, however, contradicts every form 
of experience, for throughout the world men do not beget thoughts, 
but thoughts produce men. Thoughts are forces. In the second 
place, this prevailing objection is fortuitous and so not authorita- 
tive, it being conditioned on historical or psychological factors. If 
the first statement reveals the latent Aybris of rationalizing man, 
the second manifests his hidden desperation. 

Both theories rest upon the principle of the severance of intel- 
lection and being, which dominates Occidental thought ever since 
the decay of scholasticism. Contrary to this line of argument, man’s 
knowledge concerning the passivity of intellection and inspiration, 
no matter whether the latter be divine or demonic, involves a unity 
which Heidegger again envisioned, though by way of different per- 
spectives, as the intimate alliance of all cognition to the objectivity 
of reality. 

This may suffice to clarify the negative import of autopistia in 
its formal sense. The rebuttal of all arguments against inspiration 
brings to our view the genuine confessional character of Scriptural 
authority; and the doctrine of inspiration, mistaken for an argu- 
ment, manifests itself as a true proposition of faith, or as trust in 
the merciful presence of the Lord. 

To express and to define more precisely this confessional character 
is the positive purport of our proposition. We might express it thus: 
Scripture supplies for its authority its own proof by creating faith. 
It is only when we take seriously the present tense in this statement 
that we give expression to the meaning of Scriptural autopistia; for 
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Scripture has not merely attested itself once and for all as the divine 
inspired truth, but it keeps on proving itself to be such. Faith is 
always a new event, always new grace, always a new miracle. It is 
always a presence before the presence of God. To give expression 
to this thought might be the purpose of distinguishing between in- 
ternal and external evidences (criteria interna et externa). 

The latter evidences (criteria externa), such as the fulfillment of 
prophecy, the majesty of the Biblical teachings, their attestation by 
means of miracles, the ageless continuance of Scripture, the vic- 
torious dominance of Christianity, the consensus of the Church, and 
others, produce, according to the teaching of our orthodox teachers, 
only a human assurance or a historic faith. It is manifestly the scope 
of these expressions clearly to define the distinction between human 
assurance and saving faith and so to demonstrate the improvability 
and also the miraculous character of the latter. 

But, then, what is human assurance, and what is the purport of 
the external proofs? John Gerhard and Hollaz have stressed their 
apologetic value, without, however, erasing the demarcation between 
knowing and believing. They say that the criteria externa draw at- 
tention to the unique character of the mysteries of faith, which 
transcend all earthly laws and relations, so that, though unable to 
convert “the heathen, atheists, and Epicureans,” they may never- 
theless demonstrate the possibility of the divine miracles of Scrip- 
ture and with that the area where the supernatural impinges upon 
the natural, as also the obvious captivity of all men in the cosmic 
immanence, and all this to shatter their rebellious self-confidence 
and to induce them to think, read, and meditate.* 

It certainly would be wrong to pass lightly over the criteria 
externa of orthodox theology or even to visualize in them the first 
germs of rationalism. One does not become a rationalist until he 
addresses them as evidences of saving faith. On the contrary, the 
external proofs have a twofold significance. 

In the first place, they accomplished what apologetics is able to 
do in general. Thus they arouse the unbeliever out of the security 
of his self-deification and so may create a breach, enabling the divine 
Word, should this be God’s will, to penetrate into the heart. Again, 
they assist the believer against his doubts and trials, supporting him 
in his fight against what is anti-Christian in his own nature. Such 
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doubts, though commonly stemming from logical short circuits and 
half-baked notions, may, nevertheless, become most distressing. But 
they can be met with arguments which are more securely anchored 
than the arguments and reasonings of infidelity, even though they 
are not strictly cogent and absolutely conclusive. 


As far more important, however, I regard the second function 
of the external proofs. Pointing out the area of the miracles, they 
contribute very much toward visualizing the fact, the reality, or the 
incarnation of divine truth. For this reason, as a rule only a Calvin- 
izing, rationalizing, and idealizing theology, spurning the fact of the 
Incarnation, can ignore the external proofs or even misinterpret their 
existence and classification as a rationalization. They belong to the 
visible divine manifestations in the world, though unconditionally 
they can be known as such only by the light of faith. Only he can 
truly perceive miracles in whom the miracle of illumination has 
been realized. Miracles are not arguments, yet they afford occasion 
and cause to glorify God. 


To the criteria externa in this sense we may count also the proofs 
of Inspiration which occur in Scripture itself. By these I mean not 
only the constant stress on the divine command to witness, from 
the ne’um Jahwe of the Prophets to such well-known Scripture pas- 
sages as 2 Tim.3:16 and 2 Pet. 1:21, but also the overwhelming 
revelation which confronts us in all parts of the Bible that the sacred 
witnesses had to speak and could not do otherwise. Jeremiah thus 
says: “His Word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my 
bones” (Jer.20:9). The Apostles declare: “We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). There are 
many more such passages in the Bible. No rational argument can 
prove to an unbeliever that we are dealing here with a radically dif- 
ferent “must” than that of fanaticism; for to the believer they are 
an overwhelming witness for the mighty power of divine revelation. 
Only he will acknowledge that the Spirit of God speaks and moves 
in whom the same Spirit dwells. That is the significance of the doc- 
trine of the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

In this witness of the Holy Ghost classical Lutheran theology 
recognizes the proper source of the assurance that Scripture is the 
divine truth. At the same time orthodox theology declares in a most 
convincing manner that this witness is not a psychic experience, pos- 
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sibly of an emotional nature. If it were, then indeed it would be- 
long to the classification of external proofs, would serve as an argu- 
ment, and would place the authority of Scripture into the class of 
cognizable objects which require proof, are subject to discussion, 
and are essentially subject to doubt. On the contrary, the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is really nothing else than the perception of what 
the internal and external proofs indicate, namely, the miracle of 
miracles, which enables us to recognize all miracles, the gracious 
gift of the fides divina, which lies beyond all argumentation.° 
Hollaz® enumerates the following internal proofs: “The majesty 
of God witnessing concerning Himself in the Sacred Volume; the 
simplicity and dignity of the Biblical style; the sublimity of the 
divine mysteries which Scripture sets forth; the truth of all that 
Scripture says; the sanctity of all precepts contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture; the sufficiency of Holy Scripture for salvation.” 

At first sight this classification may not appear as very convincing. 
Genuine propositions of faith are without doubt the last three. They 
are facts of faith, which are evident only to those that believe, but 
then become absolutely convincing and serve as bearers of the real 
presence. Theirs is the undoubted right to be classified among the 
internal proofs. But what about the first three, especially the 
second? Is there an essential difference between them and the ex- 
ternal proofs? Let us bear in mind what is meant by this formula- 
tion. If the first statement would not mean any more than the 
Bible’s own awareness of its speaking by way of inspiration, it would 
express nothing else than the claim of the sacred writers that Scrip- 
ture is inspired, which we have already considered. 


But it is evident that the words “the majesty of God witnessing” 
obviously express more. They predicate not only the fact claimed 
by the sacred writers concerning the direct address by God in their 
own time, but God’s address today, which indeed is indirect, but 
nevertheless real. God’s majesty, which here and now speaks out 
of the text is the primary, and really, the only criterium internum. 

With “simplicity and dignity” of style, Hollaz manifestly does 
not mean rhetorical devices of a formal nature, but their very 
absence, that is to say, the absence of any attempts to render in- 
telligible that which is said by formal or material means, by sug- 
gestions or arguments.’ The sacred text foregoes any attempts to 
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clarify itself to the reader and to gain his assent. This distinguishes 
the Bible from all other books and addresses in the world and leaves 
the reader only the alternative either to believe or to be offended. 
The “simplicity and dignity” means what present-day theologians 
denominate the “disguisedness” of Revelation. Thus Jesus speaks in 
parables in order not to be understood. (Cf. Matt. 13:10-17.) 
St. Paul does not witness as everybody else does. He employs the 
arts of eloquence, but “not with enticing words of man’s wisdom” 
(1 Cor. 2:4). Every book and every thought in the world depends 
on the assent of men for its validity. Only what Scripture says is 
true before and independent of every human “Yes” or “No.” 


The third internal proof, the “sublimity of divine mysteries” in 
Scripture, expresses the same thing in its material aspect. Sub- 
limity is not a relative property, but denotes that the teachings of 
Scripture are “mysteries,” which are “inaccessible and concealed to 
human reason as long as it is left to itself.” ® 


All these internal proofs, as said before, are really only para- 
phrases of the testimony of the Holy Ghost, which means that 
Scripture as the Word of God can be known only through faith, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. However, since, according to the sense 
of the Reformers, faith is basically assurance of salvation, or the 
sinner’s trust in the promised divine grace, it means that Scripture 
can be recognized as God’s Word only if it is read in the light 
of the polarity of Law and Gospel. The Lutheran Schriftprinzip 
(principium cognoscendi) had its inception in the depths of repent- 
ance; it is the necessary expression of one’s status between wrath 
and grace. Whoever perceives in Scripture the threatening, punitive 
sword of God, as did Luther, or “the thunderbolt of Moses,” knows 
the dreadful conviction, not open to any discussion, that God is here 
speaking. And again, to whom, as to Luther in his “tower experi- 
ence,” Scripture becomes the saving life line, which keeps him from 
sinking down into the abyss of despair, knows too, with an absolute 
assurance of faith, that it is God Himself who is here upholding 
him. Every form of doubt would here be absurd. Its denouement 
would be immediate: as bybris over against the Law; as desperatio 
over against the Gospel. 


Every doubt concerning the authority of Scripture is only the 
symptomatic result of considering it outside the polarity of Law 
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and Gospel. Such mingling of Law and Gospel always occurs when 
the one is unduly stressed to the neglect of the other. Calvinism 
invariably has viewed the Bible primarily as a normative code of 
laws. It thus failed to see the proper scope of the Gospel and so 
became the way-preparer of rationalism. Thus when the proposi- 
tions of faith were no longer recognized as Gospel, or as promises 
of salvation, when the question was no longer: “May I believe?” 
but: “Must I believe?” Scripture had lost its genuine authority. And 
since, in consequence, the voice of God was no longer heard in Scrip- 
ture, the doctrines of inspiration and of the Biblical autopistia could 
only appear as assumptions without proof. 

But there has occurred also the default in the other direction. 
Lutheranism especially is tempted no longer to view the Gospel 
from the perspective of the Prodigal Son. To such as are tempted 
in this way the Gospel message must appear as a strange, unprov- 
able metaphysical hypothesis, and they are in danger of succumbing 
to doubt. 

Autopistia, then, in its formal-positive sense, is the undebatable 
authority of Scripture, which can be perceived only when the Word 
of God is being read according to the dialectic of Law and Gospel. 
It is well known that Luther regarded the mingling of Law and 
Gospel as the essence of abysmal trials, and in view of later develop- 
ments this indeed proved itself more than prophetic. Since Lu- 
theranism represents the divine truth in its pure form, it is in far 
greater danger at this point than are other denominations. Truth 
ever remains a miracle that cannot be disposed of; it is always a new 
event out of eternity. The Church is a miracle in every eventuality 
in which it finds realization. A miracle is the conviction that the 
Bible is God’s Word. And it is the purport of the doctrine of 
Scripture’s autopistia, or of Holy Scripture in its formal aspect, to 


| clarify the view toward this miracle. 


II 
THE MATERIAL SIGNIFICATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
The same may be said of the doctrine of the autopistia in its 
material signification. Every comprehension of Scripture is an ac- 
tual divine miracle. Also here the clear representation of this mir- 
acle demands the exclusion of all interfering factors. At the time 
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of the Reformation this meant the rejection of all official ecclesias- 
tical interpretation and of tradition. Today it means the repudiation 
of all obfuscations on the part of science. It remains, however, just 
as important for Lutheran theology to avoid the opposite deviation, 
namely, that of a bare Biblicism, which needs must end in subjec- 
tivism and rationalism. The objectivism of official ecclesiastical in- 
terpretation and the subjectivism of a bare Biblicism veil in like 
manner the mystery of the Church as God’s continuous new miracle. 
The latter way has become that of sectarianism and in part also of 
Calvinism in consequence of the latter’s lack of stress on the Con- 
fessions. “There is dread in these footprints!” 


Primarily, however, not the individual confronts Scripture, but 
the Church. To express this inexpressible thought and to keep also 
here the truth in balance, which is possible only as a miracle, is the 
sense of the affectiones Scripturae Sacrae, that is, of its properties 
or affections, “by means of which Holy Scripture, differing radically 
from all other books, imparts the divine truth.” In numbering and 
classifying these properties, our dogmaticians do not observe uni- 
formity. We shall here treat only the most important aspects of 
the doctrine. 

The Perspicuity of Scripture 

At this point there comes to view very clearly the Reformation’s 
bi-frontal position, behind which the balance of truth is concealed. 
On the one hand, it had to preclude every interfering factor, while, 
on the other hand, it was obliged to preserve the mystery and divine 
grace involved in all Christian knowledge. The fact that the repre- 
sentatives of orthodoxy did not always speak uniformly on this point 
and that in part their formulations were not always adequate, shows 
how earnestly they fought for the doctrine. In fact, the very impos- 
sibility of achieving an absolutely satisfactory formulation shows 
that truth was on their side. Baier’s formulation, for instance, ac- 
cording to which Scripture is intelligible to all men, does not suf- 
ficiently safeguard it against Biblicism and rationalism. “Every 
person who knows the language, is of average intelligence, and 
pays sufficient attention to the meaning of the words can grasp their 
sense so far as it is necessary for him to know it for his salvation; 
he is able to embrace the chief parts of the doctrine with a simple 
apprehension of the mind.”® It must be observed, however, that 
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he applies the words “every person” only to such as are baptized 
and to whom salvation has been promised. Heathen and Moham- 
medans do not come within the scope of this discussion. 

John Gerhard endeavors very seriously to define the narrow way 
which here leads past the abysses of Romanism and rationalism. 
To the doctrine of Scriptural perspicuity he adds a special chapter 
on the “Interpretation of Scripture,” which takes up about twenty 
folio pages. It sets forth the theme: “The Holy Spirit as the Author 
of Scripture is also its supreme and authoritative Interpreter.” '° 
According to John Gerhard, this association of Spirit and Scripture 
is overlooked not only by the sectarians and the rationalists, the 
Arminians and Socinians of his day, but above all by the Romanists. 
“The basic error of their entire system is that they separate the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit from the words of Scripture. The voice 
and teaching of the Holy Spirit resounds in the very words of Scrip- 
ture, and it is not to be carried into Scripture from somewhere else, 
but it is to be drawn from and to be heard in it.”** According to 
this correlation, the key to Scripture lies at all times in the hands 
of God. 


From Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio Gerhard takes over the distinc- 
tion between internal and external clearness.” But apart from its 
disguisedness in general, Scripture contains both clear and obscure 
passages. It is perspicuous in so far as in it everything can be per- 
ceived which is necessary for salvation. Other matters are expressed 
more obscurely and hence are more difficult to understand.* 

From Christopher Agricola, Gerhard adopts the distinction be- 
tween elementary and more sublime matters, of mystic and termin- 
ological things.’* “This continuing obscurity is absolutely necessary 
to remind us of the fact that in Scripture we deal with God, and it 
should move us to ardent prayer, incite our zeal, dispel our in- 
dolence, quicken our reverence for the divine truth, mortify our 
arrogance, and compel us to respect the pastoral office instituted 
by God.” ** The last viewpoint is of special importance to John 
Gerhard, for in its office of the interpretation and preaching of the 
Word the Church appears in its proper scope as the place where 
the miracle of the divine word is realized.** Again, the miracle 
manifests itself in the Church’s Confessions, especially in the 
Apostles’ Creed, which as the regula fidei, gleaned from the clearest 
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passages of Scripture,’’ must remain the norm of ail exegesis. John 
Gerhard does not regard this as being in contradiction to the sola 
Scriptura. Scripture, interpreted according to the “rule of faith,” 
is the judge of all theological controversies.'* This does not mean 
to him any subordination of Scripture to the Confessions in the 
sense of Calixtus or Grundtvig. That conclusion was first drawn 
when theologians began to doubt the contents of Scripture. How- 
ever, out of the discussion has come greater clarity with respect to 
the problems of exegesis, as, for example, the interpretation of 
allegory, typology, and others, which Gerhard endeavors to solve 
by lengthy and thorough investigations, and always with the proper 
stress on the literal sense, so greatly emphasized by the Reformers.’ 


Gerhard’s attacks were directed in the main against Romanism. 
On the one hand, this specific orientation brings to view the prob- 
lem of the authority of the Church, but at the same time it prevents 
him from going into detail on the question. Toward the close of 
orthodox theology, at the time of Hollaz (d. 1713), the situation 
had changed entirely. Whatever is written against Romanism now 
is stated by way of a conventional and comprehensive summary. 
Now the expositions are directed against the rising rationalism, as 
represented by Arminianism and Socinianism. As a result, the doc- 
trine of the Church recedes, and that of the mystery comes to the 
fore. It might almost be taken as rationalism when Hollaz explains 
the words of Scripture as “so very perspicuous that they can easily 
be understood by a person who is docile, attentive, free from pre- 
conceived notions and prejudices . . . experienced.” ®° Nevertheless, 
the mere terminology might here, just as in Baier, deceive the reader 
concerning what the author really means, for behind the first three 
demands, especially behind the “freedom from preconceived no- 
tions,” which is meant in a very real sense, there is concealed the 
prerequisite of a believing, humble audition and reception. 


In addition, this unbroken perspicuity is related, not to the 
mysteries (res), but merely to the expressions (verba); for Hollaz 
continues: “We must distinguish between the perspicuity of the 
words and the intelligibility of the matters (res). The matters, most 
forcefully set forth in the Scriptures, are unintelligible, for they are 
mysteries, which can be known neither from the immediate terms in 
which they are comprehended, nor from other principles, which by 
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their very nature are intelligible.”*' Again, according to Hollaz, 
the perspicuity is gradual; .it is greater in the New Testament than 
in the Old Testament, and also different. Above all, it is not 
absolute, but mediate, namely, in so far as it is dependent on the 
regula fidei of the Church. This mediate perspicuity is conditioned 
on “prayer, illumination, knowledge of the languages, attentive con- 
sideration of expressions, the scope, the antecedent and consequent 
contexts, and the elimination of preconceived notions.” 7” How very 
existentially this is meant is patent from what follows: “. . . expul- 
sion .. . of perverse emotions such as vainglory, envy, arrogance.””* 
The disguisedness of Scripture demands of the interpreter the great- 
est aptitude and preparation. Nevertheless, all his efforts can 
amount to no more than to patient, confiding waiting for the miracle 
of illumination. As Gerhard at the beginning of the era of orthodox 
theology, so Hollaz at its conclusion declares the Holy Spirit to 
be the best and authentic interpreter of Scripture. 

The doctrine of the perspicuity of Scripture, according to the 
ancient Lutheran theology, suggests three challenging questions for 
present-day theologians. 

In the first place, does not every critical investigation, in par- 
ticular, every elimination of a text as spurious or as a disturbing 
“interpolation,” above all every argument from the viewpoint of 
the content, presuppose an absolute perspicuity, which, according 
to the classical doctrine of our Church, does not exist? Even a text 
that appears as “disturbing” or “magical” or “mythical,” could it 
perhaps appear as such only for the reason that in a given case we 
deal with a mystery? or perhaps also, to mention just this, because 
preconceived notions are standing in the way? 

In the second place, is the complete comprehension of a text ever 
a settled matter? Could not a text, because its interpretation is 
never final, teach the Church different things at various times? Is 
it perhaps true that only the whole Church of all lands and all 
times is able to grasp Scripture in its fullest sense? This question 
was never propounded by orthodox theology as a topic for dis- 
cussion, but it follows as a result of its inquiries, especially those 
concerning the knowledge of the Bible’s nature as a mystery. 

The constant reference to the “Primary Author” and the totality 
of Scripture places all exegesis, ecclesiastical and secular, vis-a-vis 
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the question of principle: Is it properly the scope of exegesis to in- 
vestigate what the author really meant at the time of the writing? 
Is it really possible to answer this, essentially psychological, ques- 
tion? Or should exegesis interpret the communicated thought, 
which perhaps was known to the writer at his time only in a very 
partial way, but can be recognized today much more lucidly since 
it has been clarified by its historic fulfillment? Is it, for example, 
of decisive importance whether a certain Psalm was intended to be 
Messianic or not, or is the real scope of interpretation the Israelitic 
hope for a king appointed to be typical of the King of Kings? 
For philological interpretation, for example, it might be less im- 
portant to ask whether Virgil’s fourth eclogue was conceived by 
him as messianic than whether or not there might be concealed in 
the figure or idea any compelling power to relate it to the mystery 
of the divine incarnation. Must the philologist interpret the “soul” 
of men in the past, or the Jogos that was dynamic in it? The ex- 
pression “philology,” which etymologically means “love for the 
word,” might point very strongly in the direction of the latter. 


The Sufficiency of Scripture 


The second of the attributes by which Lutheran orthodoxy en- 
deavors to define the miracle of the divine Word is that of Biblical 
sufficiency. Some of the classic Lutheran dogmaticians, such as Ger- 
hard and Quenstedt, identify this concept with that of perfection, 
while Hollaz subordinates sufficiency to perfection and so divides 
the concept of perfection into three parts. Scripture is perfect first 
with regard to the canon, for no inspired book which God designed 
for the continuous use by the Church has been lost. Again, Scrip- 
ture is perfect with regard to its presentation: for the text contains 
no error, not even an error which crept in by mistake. Finally, Scrip- 
ture is perfect with regard to its purpose, for it sets forth sufficiently 
all doctrines and moral precepts which men must know for their 
eternal salvation.** In my opinion the concept of perfection in this 
wider sense would include also infallibility and everything else that 
might be predicated of Scripture. It is therefore better to employ 
the more narrow concept sufficiency. Also at this point Lutheran 
theology writes from the viewpoint of its bi-frontal position (against 
Romanism and rationalism), which in the final analysis is only an 
expression of the balanced nature of truth. 
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The tendency against Rome which the concept expresses is 
obvious and may have been the primary determining factor when 
it was formulated. A more detailed discussion of this attribute is 
superfluous. But two emphases should be treated because of their 
informative value and importance. 

The first is an explanation of the distinction made on the basis 
of John 16:12, the locus classicus of traditional theology. It runs 
like this: Here the Savior does not speak of new revelations, dif- 
fering from those which He Himself has taught, but of the con- 
stantly deepening interpretation and the always increasing knowl- 
edge concerning the doctrine of Christ.?> This means, in my opinion, 
that the understanding of the doctrine is always progressive and 
never completed. For this reason, the Church dare not receive any 
new doctrine,”® but the old is always being newly given and so ever 
more thoroughly unfolded. The Church receives no new revela- 
tions, but it progresses in the understanding of those which she 
has once received. She grows, so to speak, in strata of interpretation 
like the layers of an ancient city. 

The question whether the Church has authority to fix the canon 
apparently leaves only the alternatives, either, here as in general, 
to subordinate Scripture to the teaching function of the Church, or, 
as in modern Protestant theology, to refer the fixing of the canon 
to the area of the accidental. Hollaz offers a solution which avoids 
both errors: “The divine character of the canonical books is recog- 
nized by their power to change the hearts, communicated to them 
by the concurring Holy Spirit.” °* In the first place, this characterizes 
the respective decisions of the church councils as merely declaratory. 
In the second place, it represents the knowledge concerning the 
canonicity of Scripture as one specifically mediated by faith. His- 
torical tradition may indeed support the genuineness of the Biblical 
books, but it constitutes an argument only of probability, not one 
of infallibility.* The same is true of the more recent results of Old 
and New Testament scientific research. In the same manner Hollaz 
evaluates the witness of the Church concerning the divine origin of 
Scripture in general. He writes: “We readily receive the testimony 
of the Church concerning the divinity of Scripture as a weighty 
argument, but not as absolute and final.” *° 

Of like importance is the definition in the other direction against 
Calvinism, rationalism, and sectarianism, which fail properly to 
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emphasize the Confessions. Quenstedt here makes the distinction 
between relative and absolute perfection. He writes: “Scripture, 
which is perfect only in the first sense, does not contain all divine 
and supernatural things that might be known, but only those that 
are necessary for salvation.” *° In the same way, Hollaz characterizes 
the perfection of Scripture as “final”,** while at the same time he 
distinguishes between articles of faith, including fundamental ones, 
which Scripture sets forth expressly and explicitly, and others, which 
it teaches only according to the sense, or essentially, or according to 
the matter and principle, though these may be derived from Scrip- 
ture by easy, proximate, manifest, and necessary ratiocination.” 

From this presentation the confession appears, especially for 
Hollaz with his bi-frontal position against rationalism and Ro- 
manism, as a weighty factor, as is also the matter of tradition. 
In the relative attitude in which this is possible from the viewpoint 
of the Reformation, Hollaz here accepts, essentially as do the older 
dogmaticians, ritualistic historical, and witness-bearing traditions. 
Of the last he says: “Especially the witness-bearing traditions we 
regard highly, and with Chemnitz we renounce those who devise 
Opinions not accepting witnesses at any time in the Church, as do 
Servetus, Campanus, the Anabaptists, and others.** The added illus- 
trations of Servetus, Campanus, and the Anabaptist show that he 
supports such vital doctrines as those of the Trinity and Infant Bap- 
tism by the witness-bearing traditions. He declines to accept those 
doctrinal traditions which in Scripture are neither set forth in ex- 
press words nor can be deduced from it by unanswerable conclusions 
and so be inserted.** The fact that he does not refer the doctrine 
of the Trinity to the doctrinal traditions in this special sense, proves 
that he has in mind only such dogmas as are not clearly taught in 
Scripture. 

With that the demarcation against Biblicism is sufficiently de- 
fined, as is also at this point the balance of truth. Applied to our 
own time, the significance of this definition might be expressed in 
the following questions: Can the doctrine of the Church be deduced 
by an immediate exegesis from the New Testament? Is it in that 
case the function of dogmatics merely to systematize somewhat the 
results of exegetical study? Or must the faith of the Church orient 
itself — at least every five years — to the changing verdicts of such 
study? Should perhaps the Lutheran Church yield to the occasional 
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demands of Calvinistic rationalism to re-examine critically its doc- 
trine concerning the Lord’s Supper and exegetically to determine 
anew the meaning of the words of institution? Or, and only so may 
these absurd deductions be avoided, does the faith of the Church 
confront the changing results of scientific research with such time- 
less independence that it can never be corrected by it, though in- 
deed it can receive from it a deepening and enriching? Is the con- 
fession of the Church, then, a reality by its own right, drawn from 
Scripture and yet confronting Scripture as a regula fidei? Sensing 
this fact most keenly, the advocates of orthodoxy have occasionally 
spoken of an inspiration of the Confessions, though they have care- 
fully distinguished this kind of inspiration from that of Scripture.** 
A reference might be made here to the author's essay in the Lw- 
therische Kirchenzeitung of February 15, 1951. The result of this 
study was indicated already at the beginning of this lecture, where 
we said: Scripture and Confession are correlated to each other as 
address and response. The divine truth tabernacles on earth only 
in this dialog, in which God through Scripture speaks to the Church 
and the Church answers the Lord’s address with praise and adora- 
tion. This dialog is the genuine area of the truth upon earth to 
which the Church is restricted. She is therefore in the denomina- 
tional milieu the place where the pure truth finds its realization. 
However, this is not always realized, but only divinely promised, 
and may even become a very dangerous prerogative. 

To preserve the dialog equilibrium of Scripture and the Confes- 
sions surpasses all human possibilities and demands therefore at 
all times the actual miracle of the Church. Wherever the correla- 
tion is lost, there needs must appear again and again the two de- 
viations exemplified by Romanism and Calvinism, that is to say, 
either the overemphasis of the confession, which in that case is 
misunderstood as an unprovable metaphysical premise and so is 
subject to doubt, or to Biblicism. In the latter instance the inter- 
pretation of Scripture is not a matter of the Church, but of the 
individual, who is bound to no rule of faith at all, and that ul- 
timately means of reason. The result of the first is corruption of 
doctrine; that of the latter is the destruction of the authority of 
Scripture, and this for the obvious reason that with the repudiation 
of the rule of faith the unity of Scripture is lost and so also the 
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Word in the plentitude of words. Since in that case with the con- 
fession there is lost also the joyous adoration wrought by the Gospel, 
the Bible ultimately becomes a legal code and the Gospel a dogma 
or a prescribed doctrine, and both become an easy prey to criticism. 
In every exegesis that is not bound to the confession, from Socinus 
on to the present day, there occurs what we read in Luke 4:30: 
“He, passing through the midst of them, went His way.” 

The Lutheran principle concerning the confession thus appraises 
the question of truth involved in the Romanist principle of tradition 
and corrects its error. The grain of truth in this principle is that 
here the entire Church speaks, which alone has the call to interpret 
the Bible. The difference lies in one’s orientation to the Word. In 
the first place, while the concept of tradition places the word of 
the Church parallel to the divine Word, the concept of Confession 
conceives it as an answer to the Word of God. Secondly, there is 
also the difference of preserving the distinction between the Word 
of God and that of man. Lastly, there is the difference of preserving 
the actual “address nature” of the divine Word and so that of the 
miraculous nature of the Church. 


The Infallibility of Scripture 


The third property of Scripture is its infallibility, which takes us 
to the very core of modern theological discussion. The current prob- 
lems concerning this doctrine were almost entirely unknown to 
Lutheran Orthodoxy. The infallibility of Scripture was the con- 
sensus of the Church irrespective of denominational affiliations until 
long after A.D. 1700. The sparse criticism advanced by Arminian, 
Socinian, and Cartesian objectors, and carefully catalogued by Hollaz, 
concerns hardly more than a few divergencies regarding Old Testa- 
ment quotations in the New Testament.*® Now, however, the situa- 
tion has radically changed. After the major offensive of rationalism 
it was regarded ca. 1920 as self-evident that the records of Scrip- 
ture are “first of all human documents adapted to the times of their 
composition,” and that it is the special task of our enlightened gen- 
eration to distill from these the basic transcendent truth. The fact 
that in this way the world got to hear just what it wanted to hear, 
namely, such things as were in conformity with our era’s popular 
philosophy, or world view, was not at all regarded as objectionable, 
but rather as confirming the correctness of the approach. 
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Dialectic theology was the first to voice its objection to this pro- 
cedure and to stress the truth, which had almost been forgotten, 
that the Word of God is to be heard in the Word of God. This 
is the great contribution of dialectical theology. The execution of 
this attempt, however, in my opinion was not successful. In his 
Prolegomena Barth makes it the task of theology “to harmonize the 
undeniably human fallibility of the Biblical records with the in- 
fallibility of the Word of God” (cf. p.346). In his Dogmatik 
Barth develops the following paradox to the nth power: “Accord- 
ing to their testimony, they (the sacred writers) could err in every 
word, and they actually have erred in every word (italics in the 
original ), yet according to the same record of Scripture, justified and 
sanctified alone by grace, they have spoken by their very fallible, 
human word — the Word of God” (I, 2, p.587). I must confess 
that I cannot follow Barth in this dialectic saltomortale. The 
ptocess of his reasoning seems to be this: All human thinking and 
speaking as such is in every word defective and errant. It can be 
true only through justification and sanctification; for truth is be- 
yond all words, just as far beyond as is the body of Christ above 
the consecrated host. This specifically Calvinistic thought is found 
in Barth’s reasoning also in other places, as, for example, when he 
determines the relation of Christianity to ethnic religions as follows: 
“The Christian religion in its historic form, as a formulation of 
doctrine, life, and order can as such not be the one in which truth 
is inherent” (I, 2, p.375). “True religion, Church, and Christianity 
are such only (italics in the original) because of the ‘nevertheless’ 
(paradox) of grace in the midst of absurdity, wrongness, and false- 
hood” (bid., p.377). The Christian religion, according to Barth, 
is the area of truth only through divine creation (he means con- 
tinued creation), forgiveness of sins, and sanctification (ébid., 
p- 380ff.). In these expressions Lutheran theology can only see 
the extreme deduction of the extra Calvinisticum (God’s operation 
outside the means of grace), and the principle that “the finite is 
not capable of the infinite,” substantiates its fundamental relation 
to the doctrine of the bifurcate predestination. In contrast to Cal- 
vinism, Lutheran theology will emphasize the truth entrusted to her. 
The real presence of God in the host, conceived by trustful faith, 
discloses the view to the mystery of the incarnation which takes 
place everywhere in the Church, as, for example, in the liturgy, 
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the pastoral office, the dogma, its special concrete teachings, in the 
Bible, in its actual concrete words, and finally also in the signs 
and wonders of which she witnesses. Lutheran theology therefore 
cannot follow the Barthian alternative; she must fight for the truth 
in the actual concrete Word with inescapable seriousness.** 

The attempt made by dialectic theology to solve the problem, 
how Scripture is the Word of God, is frequently supported and 
illustrated by drawing a parallel between the human side of Scrip- 
ture and the incarnation of God in Christ, in particular, with Christ's 
“form of a servant” (Phil. 2:7). It is alleged that as Christ shared 
in every weakness of the flesh, so also the Apostles and the Prophets, 
in fact, the entire Bible. From this point of view every human ele- 
ment in Scripture, every error, every dependence on the prevalent 
world view of the respective period, which negative criticism pre- 
tends to find in the Bible is conceded without reservation. But is 
this line of reasoning correct? It would be if it were true that 
Christ’s incarnation implied that He actually proclaimed errors and 
committed sins. 

The parallel of the veiling of God in Christ and in the divine 
Word was first projected by Hamann,* and it is indeed a most 
suggestive thought, quite relevant to a solution of the problem of 
the human side of Scripture. To this end we must first inquire into 
the purport and essence of the Incarnation. It signified, apart from 
its soteriological purpose, which here does not come into considera- 
tion, the veiling of God, by which He appeared incognito. The 
fact that the Rabbi and Carpenter of Nazareth was at the same 
time God’s Son could be known only by those who had experienced 
the miracle of divine illumination. Just so the truth in Scripture 
is deeply veiled, so very deeply indeed, that it can be known only 
by those whose eyes its Primary Author Himself has opened. That 
Scripture cannot be read “savingly” without the Holy Ghost, that in 
it not a single word can be spiritually understood without the actual 
divine miracle. of illumination, is graphically demonstrated by the 
history of historical exegesis from Reimarus to Bultmann. At the 
same time this history is for all whose eyes are opened a striking 
proof of that which properly characterizes Scripture, namely, its 
divine inspiration. But its veiling is not tantamount to the supposi- 
tion that Scripture contains errors. 

Let us further orient ourselves to this fact by considering in 
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greater detail the veiling of God in Christ. In Jesus all Messianic 
prophecies were fulfilled, yet in such a way that no one could know 
this by his natural understanding. Who, for example, could recog- 
nize in Jesus of Nazareth the divine King of whom Psalm 72 
speaks? Or who could see in Him the Prince of Peace predicted in 
Is.9:6? Again, we ask: What was it that so consistently obscured 
the vision of the Jewish people that they finally could not do any- 
thing else than crucify Him whom they regarded as a Messianic 
pretender? Two factors come into consideration at this point: in 
the first place, the ossified later Jewish views concerning the Mes- 
siah, and that means the consistent attempt of men to compress 
God into the narrow scope of their own speculations and desires, 
which is a sin, indeed the sin of sins. As a second factor, however, 
we also must regard the terrific disguisedness of Old Testament 
prophecy itself, which in part appears to be so constituted that it 
seems to lead inescapably to misunderstanding. Both factors go back 
to the same source. Both signify that the veiling of God means 
divine judgment upon those that perish and divine grace upon the 
elect, so that here is the parting of ways. 

However, wherein does the veiling of the prophetic predictions 
properly consist? Isaiah, Zechariah, and the Psalms do not predi- 
cate anything which in itself is wrong. They were overwhelmed 
by thoughts whose content, background, and consequences they 
could envision only to a very small extent. They and their con- 
temporaries could perceive only the extreme frontal view of such 
terms as “king,” “peace.” All who clung to their external meaning 
and did not progress to their concealed content went astray. To this 
fact must be added the dialectic paradoxes by which truth is at times 
concealed, as for example, in the antithetical evaluation of the Tem- 
ple ritual. The Bible is pervaded by a manifold dialectic, above 
all by the fundamental dialectic of Law and Gospel. To this must 
be added the constant change of situations, and so also of the scope 
of the divine address. Then, too, there must be considered here the 
utter lack of finality of all exegesis, for the Church is to under- 
stand Scripture progressively. Considering all this, the fateful fault, 
which barricaded the way of Jesus’ contemporaries to Him, was 
that they read the Messianic prophecies in such a way as they were 
read centuries before His coming, but no longer then! 

The incarnation of the Word in Scripture is of far greater sig- 
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nificance than is presupposed by those who constantly refer to the 
parallel of Christ's incarnation. It signifies the dialectic disguised- 
ness of judgment and grace. It means that only God may dispose 
of the gift of truth, and that indeed at all times. It does not imply 
that the modern student of the Bible is superior to Scripture, but, 
on the contrary, that Scripture is so far superior to him as heaven 
is above the earth.*° 

Lutheran theology therefore dare not surrender the doctrine of 
the infallibility of Scripture. It is not Scripture that stands accused 
before the bar of human judgment, but, on the contrary, man stands 
accused before the judgment seat of Scripture. It is not Scripture 
that waits for the absolving verdict of men, but vice versa. All 
critical objections are the necessary result of an attitude which views 
Scripture otherwise than from the polarity of Law and Gospel. 

But how can the principle of this position be defended over 
against the two-hundred-year-old criticism and its battery of “estab- 
lished facts,” from the Ptolemaic world view to the “’ruminant” hare 
(Deut. 14:7)? Lutheran theologians at first were unaware of this 
problem; at the most they knew it only in its embryonic form. 
Nevertheless, we find a number of allusions to this problem which 
are of considerable importance. 

In the first place, we refer once more to the concept of mediate 
perspicuity, which we have already treated. Every criticism and 
every doubt of Scripture stems from the notion of an absolute 
perspicuity, instinctively presupposed, because of the willful denial 
of the mystery of Scripture. 

In the second place, it is worthy to note that orthodox theology 
also in later years declined to operate with a distinction between 
“real,” “fundamental,” or “personal” inspiration.*t Lutheran the- 
ology did this, on the one hand, realizing that the fixing of bound- 
aries at this point is arbitrary and that in this case men finally would 
hear only their own and their contemporaries’ voice. But also with 
regard to particular Scripture statements man under condemnation 
cannot act as a judge. It is only when the individual expression 
stands with an absolutely fixed meaning that he really is bound to 
the Word. Lutheran theology thus seems to have surmised that if 
the process of reduction is once begun, there is no way to stop it. 

Lutheran theology, however, refused to surrender its doctrine of 
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inspiration also for another reason. It was aware of the heinousness 
of false doctrine, something the moderns have lost. In the seven- 
teenth century, error was not regarded as an ethically indifferent 
human inadequacy —a view which the moderns owe to positivism 
— but as a serious menace to humanity, coming from the “father 
of lies.” The seventeenth century still knew something of “being 
constrained by truth” and of the moral implications of religious 
knowledge. It therefore recognized that both in the secular and in 
the ecclesiastical realm every error is blasphemy and soul-murder. 

Lutheran orthodoxy —up to Hollaz and in positive theology 
far into the nineteenth century — sought the way out of this dif- 
ficulty by harmonization. That this does not suffice to answer all 
questions which arise at this point is no longer a matter of doubt. 
Nevertheless, these endeavors are not without significance. They 
show that many Scripture statements which are said to be con- 
tradictory or offensive can be explained in some other way, and that 
it is finally a matter of attitude and prejudice which interpretation 
is chosen in a given case. In the final analysis most objections 
originate in the negative will of a person. It is, for example, ac- 
cepted as quite axiomatic that when a historical assertion in Scrip- 
ture deviates from extra-Biblical historical sources, the latter is 
obviously correct. But why? So also when Biblical and pagan texts 
or thoughts are similar to each other, then of course it is Scripture 
which borrowed from the pagan source. But why? Finally, the 
seriousness and zeal of our orthodox Lutheran dogmaticians in seek- 
ing satisfactory explanations of Biblical difficulties — though we 
may not always agree with their attempts at solution — supplies 
impressive proof how greatly they were concerned, not about the 
abstract truth itself behind the Biblical texts and facts, but rather 
about its concreteness, the proximity and presence of the truth, 
and the incarnation of the Holy. Even the letter of Scripture was 
sacred to them because they esteemed it as the bearer of the Holy. 
So, lastly, there lies in their seriousness and zeal a powerful expres- 
sion of their faith in the “First Author” of the Bible, which no objec- 
tion could shake. 

The Augsburg Confession affords us an important suggestion 
when in its explanation of the Apostolic conjunction at the Jeru- 
salem Council it declares: “For in this decree we must perpetually 
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consider what the aim of the Gospel is” —in this case to avoid 
offense.” It seems to me that here we have the key to explain 
whatever in Scripture may appear to us as contingent on time. 
Everything in Scripture has its perpetua voluntas, and so it is ad- 
dressed also to us. The leading question in every interpretation 
must be: “What does the text say to us today?” It is only in this 
way that ours is the attitude of obedient hearing. Only those who 
feel themselves addressed by what Scripture says, be it either a de- 
mand of the Law or a gracious Gospel promise, are really listening 
to the Word of God. The question, for example, is not whether 
the Ptolemaic world view is correct or not, but what Scripture means 
to tell us by it, as, for example, that the world is finite and that 
man occupies a central position in the universe. 


The laws of the Old Testament forbidding certain foods no doubt 
served the purpose of preventing the adoption of mythological con- 
cepts. In this way, for example, I could well explain what Scrip- 
ture says of the hare that chews the cud. So considered, also the 
variant readings and similar matters become meaningful, for they 
might, for example, express the different aspects of a thought or 
unfold a thought in its dialectic meaning, as in the well-known 
variant in Rom.5:1. Any exegesis which approaches Scripture 
guided by the leading question: “What does the text say to us 
today?” and not with the curiosity of a research student, but with 
joyous readiness to listen obediently, will hear everywhere in it the 
voice of God. And this all the more clearly, the more exegesis re- 
mains aware of the fact that there is no absolute perspicuity, that 
only divine grace can open our understanding, and probably will 
always unfold only a very small part of what lies veiled in the text. 

This, however, does not mean that we should be indifferent to 
facts presented in the text. We have experienced whither the ex- 
clusive emphasis on the kerygma will lead. “The Word was made 
flesh”; and to the body of truth belongs the actual event. Only the 
actual occurrence attests the truth of the kerygma. Thus the factual 
event of the Resurrection distinguishes it definitely from the resur- 
rection myths of the cult of Adonis and Osiris. The fact is always 
the bearer of the kerygma and its promises. But the fact is under- 
stood only when we consider it in the light of its meaning. Let me 
clarify this by a striking illustration. It would, for example, be 
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hardly helpful, when telling the story of Balaam’s ass to a modern 
skeptic, merely to stress the bare fact. Only when we understand 
the meaning of the text will the fact stated prove itself as divine 
truth. This means that here as elsewhere the scope of the text con- 
cerns the polarity of Law and Gospel, as for example, that a person 
may sink lower than a beast, or that while an animal may indeed 
be vicious, a man may become God’s inveterate enemy; or it may 
point indirectly to the deliverance of the creature according to Rom. 
8:19. 

But here the objection might be raised: “Will this not open the 
door to subjective arbitrariness?” Should the question not rather 
be: “What is written?” To these queries I reply as follows: 

In the first place, when we deal with passages that are clear, 
both questions coincide with regard to their scope. But there are 
other kinds of passages, and, in addition, there are the variant read- 
ings. Then, too, many parts of the Bible have been understood in 
various ways at various times, as, for example, Canticles, a number 
of Psalms, and the Book of Daniel. It would certainly be unjusti- 
fiable presumption disdainfully to brush aside the medieval exposi- 
tion of the Psalms. Who knows what depths of doctrine genera- 
tions to come will not discover in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
or in St. John’s Revelation? 

In the second place, the regula fidei serves as a measure against 
misinterpretation. Whatever is in agreement with the Apostolic 
Confession, as also the Lutheran Confessions, can certainly not con- 
tradict Scripture in the totality of its teaching. Whether or not, or 
also how closely within this general scope, the meaning of certain 
passages has been fully reproduced, is, like all interpretation of 
Scripture, in the final analysis a matter of grace and prayer and 
cannot be known with finality, though it is accepted by faith. To 
sum up: The infallibility of Scripture manifests itself to the be- 
lieving reader who approaches it with willingness to hear and to 
respond. 

The Authority, Efficacy, and Perfection of Scripture 
There remains little to be said of the other properties which 


orthodox theology has classified among the Scriptural attributes. 
Also these, such as the authority, the efficacy, and the perfection 
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of Scripture, serve to define Lutheran doctrine in opposition to 
rationalism and Romanism. The proper scope of these concepts is 
to relate all teachings of Scripture to the plan of salvation. The 
understanding of divine truth is a work of grace and works salva- 
tion; hence it takes place only in the ecclesia, where the living Word 
of God is actuated. It is the error of both classes of opponents 
(Romanists and rationalists) that they know only one criterion of 
knowledge, and this is detached from the divine operation and also 
from man’s existential reality as also from the totality of his exist- 
ence.** 

Lutheran orthodoxy regards the authority of Scripture as rooted 
in its efficacy.** The Latin expression auctoritas, in general, denotes 
much more than does our modern term “authority.” Auctoritas, for 
example, does not have the legalistic connotation of “authority.” 
It denotes etymologically the “authorship,” the source of an opera- 
tion, and so approximates the meaning of the Greek exousia. But 
to relate all things to the divine operation means, in the theology 
of the Reformers, to relate them to the divine events of salvation. 
For this reason the authority of Scripture is rooted in its functional 
character as a means of grace. All who have experienced the con- 
demning and saving functions of Scripture in the sense of 2 Tim. 
3:16 are convinced of its divine inspiration with an unshakable con- 
viction that requires no proof.*° 


Just so also the perfection of Scripture is understood as its ab- 
solute completeness, “so that there are no articles of faith or moral 
precepts which a person on his way to eternal life must know or 
do that are not contained in it, be they either expressly stated in 
so many words or implied according to their sense with reference 
both to the matter and the meaning.” *° In this respect the per- 
fection of Scripture coincides with its sufficiency. It not only ex- 
cludes the co-ordination of Scripture and tradition, but it also means 
that if by any chance a hitherto unknown Epistle of St. Paul were 
to be discovered, it could be accepted only as apocryphal. This is 
true for the reason that only probable evidence could be offered for 
its genuineness, and no proof could be advanced that the Apostle 
in that case spoke officially as an “Apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
will of God.” But there is another and weightier reason, namely, 
that it is impossible that the Church should have been deprived in 
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the past of any doctrine necessary for salvation. Lastly also, there 
is the fact that the Church cannot receive anything new, but is only 
granted constant new understanding of the old truth. 


Through this special application of the perfection of Scripture 
as a matter of belief and because of its urgency, Scriptural perfection 
applies to all particulars, such as the tradition of the text, its in- 
tegrity, its intactness and completeness, and the like.*7 What Hollaz 
with apologetic detail here expounds, and that half a century before 
Reimarus, may not satisfy theologians today. But the underlying 
problem remains to this day and should incite us to new study of 
the first principle of exegesis. I believe that all problems at this 
point will find their solution when we learn anew from our ortho- 
dox dogmaticians the paramount lesson of viewing Scripture as a 
means of salvation and to study it with perfect willingness to hear 
and to respond. That means that in reading it, we always keep be- 
fore us the “rule of faith” and have in mind the question: “What 
is it the text would tell us?” 


To sum up: We might formulate the scope of the autopistia as 
follows: Scripture is full of the real presence of the Lord. It is His 
body, just as the consecrated bread is His body. It requires no proof, 
but only an obedient, adoring response, just as the real presence of 
the Lord in the bread and wine and in the Church is recognized 
only by those who believingly obey and offer thanksgiving. For this 
reason the ancient Confessions do not contain any doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and its authority. It is the axiomatic presupposition and the 
foundation of all theology and can therefore not stand as a separate 
dogma beside the others. Only the Formula of Concord speaks ex- 
pressly of the authority of Scripture, yet not as special Jocus, for that 
would make everything wrong from the outset, but merely by way 
of preface and in words which excellently express the meaning of 
the autopistia: “First, then, we receive and embrace with our whole 
heart the Prophetic and Apostolic Scriptures of the Old and the 
New Testament as the pure, clear fountain of Israel, which is the 
only true standard by which all teachers and doctrines are to be 
judged.” *® The chief words in this statement, taken in their fullest 
significance, express all that the autopistia denotes: “We receive 
and embrace.” 
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A ROYAL PRIEST—IN MY OWN HOUSEHOLD 


The Theme for May.— Themes concerning the Royal Priesthood are 
discernible in the Propers for this month: Jubilate, the Collect and the 
Epistle; Rogate, the Epistle and the Gospel; Exaudi, the Epistle and 
the Gospel. The services as a whole do not particularize with reference 
to the Christian’s household, but the applications are natural. 


Sermon Study on 1 Peter 3:8-9 


For Jubilate 


The Day. The third Sunday after Easter is the day of Jubilate: 
“Make a joyful noise unto God.” “Sing forth the honor of His 
name,” and “make His praise glorious!” (Ps.66:1-2.) It is the 
echo of phe j joy of Easter. Yet both the Gospel and the Epistle for 
the day seem, on first sight, to contain sad notes. In the Gospel 
lesson the disciples are sad because the Savior will leave them, and 
the Epistle lesson reminds Christians that they are strangers and 
pilgrims. Yet the brightest hope shines through both lessons. Jesus 
will return, and the strangers are on a pilgrimage to a better world. 
In view of their high calling and glorious hope all those “that are 
admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s religion . . . eschew those 
things that are contrary to their profession and follow all such 
things as are agreeable to the same” (Collect). For, as James states 
(1:27), Christian living is pure worship. 

This is the great sacrifice of royal priests, the members of the 
Christian Church. As Christ brought the sacrifice of death, so they 
are to bring the sacrifice of life (Rom.12:1). Thus the text pre- 
sents the royal priests not busied with sacrifices of herculean propor- 
tions nor evolving abstract ideals of cosmic implication, but striving, 
with tie power of the Spirit, to make the High Priest’s prayer “that 
they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us” an actuality in their own household. 

Context. In the verses which precede the section under considera- 
tion the Apostle gives divers instructions concerning the deportment 
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of the Christian in the world. The exhortations are preceded by the 
following words of the day’s Epistle: 
Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles, that whereas 


they speak against you as evildoers, they may by your good works, 
which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation (2:12). 


Then follow special instructions regarding duties of subjects (2: 
13-17), servants (2:18-25), wives (3:1-6), and husbands (3:7). 

The words of vv. 8-9 apply to all Christians. “Although many 
differences of persons, language, office, and gifts may exist among 
Christians, they must nevertheless live, grow, and be preserved in 
the unity and identity of the spirit as in one body” (Luther). 
Homiletically the text may have ecumenical, local, or domestic 
application. 

V.8. The xdvtés is in contrast to the differentiation in preceding 
verses. Whereas in external life it is necessary that there be distinc- 
tions of persons, stations, and duties, such distinctions are not to 
exist in the inner life. Hence the things which the writer is now 
about to say apply to all—servants, masters, wives, husbands, 
children, etc. 

TO 8& téhog is used adverbially — “finally” (L., denique vero; 
Vulgate, in fine autem). Profane authors usually omitted the article 
in this adverbial use. In philosophy téhos came to be used for the 
end or goal and hence considered synonymous with “the good.” 
The commentator Oecumenius feels that connotation of the word 
here. He finds in vv. 8-9 the goal or law for all striving, inasmuch 
as love is the fulfilling of the Law. 

Peter now introduces a series of adjectives which are descriptive 
and hortatory. The first three reveal the loving unity of Christians 
and the last two (or three according to some readings) the attitude 
of the Christians to all. 

‘Opdgeoves is basic for Christian unity. “This virtue is the most 
prominent and necessary among Christians; for if the other virtues 
are to follow ... the hearts must first of all be one and united” 
(Luther). The Greek word comes from 6u6s and gery. The latter 
designated the midriff, that is, the muscle which parted the heart 
and lungs. The povv was considered the seat of mental faculties 
(perception, thought, will, understanding) and also of emotions 
(fear, courage, joy). The intellectual attitudes and emotions of 
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Christians are to harmonize. Followers of Christ should be of one 
and the same mind and heart (concordant; Vulgate, unanimes; 
unanimous ). 

The same thought is expressed in different ways by the Apostle 
Paul: “Be of the same mind one toward another” (Rom. 12:16); 
“be like-minded one toward another (Rom. 15:5); “be like-minded” 
(Phil. 2:2). 

The nature of the word here used shows that the intellectual and 
emotional harmony is to be no external gloss, but is to come from 
the innermost being. From the mental viewpoint the word would 
indicate agreement on the fundamental principles of life and with 
unity of will striving toward common goals and details of thought 
centering in such fundamental principles. Common perceptions, 
thoughts, and emotions are not created haphazardly, but arise in 
minds and hearts functioning on the basis of common principles. 
Thus the Christ-centered life is presupposed, which makes minds 
and hearts of the same quality and therefore of the same reactions. 
The unity is a Spirit-created unity, the result of “one Lord, one 
faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all and in you all” (Eph. 4:5-6). 

The emotional connotations of the world are dependent on the 
mental. The common joy, courage, and fear would be occasioned 
by common perception, understanding, and will. 

The above word and the following one contain notes of advice. 
Since basic unity contributes much to a harmonious household, 
a Christian foundation should be sought by those who are about 
to establish a home. 

Drum priife, wer sich ewig bindet, 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen findet! 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu’ ist lang. — Schiller. 


In the established home the basic intellectual and emotional unity 
should be kept alive and strengthened by active use of the Word 
(Col. 3:16-17). 

The translation “having compassion one of another” for 
ovunateis, while radically correct, might give a wrong impression 
of the idea which Peter here presents. The word comes from ovv 
and adoyev, The latter means to receive an action from without, 
to receive or feel an impression. The impression itself may be good 
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or bad. The Greek word, then, primarily means “receiving the same 
impressions,” “feeling the same way,” reacting the same way.” 

The use of the word in music may afford a deeper insight into its 
meaning. Theon of Smyrna (2d cent.) used it for chords which 
vibrate together. If a sound catches one chord and causes it to 
vibrate, then those which are in harmony with it also vibrate. 
Similarly Polybius (2d cent. B.C.) uses the word for sympathetic 
vibration of bronze vessels. Philosophers used the word for affinity 
of body and soul or the parts of the body with one another. 

Perception of things and resulting emotions, scholars say, de- 
pend on two things: the stimuli which come from without and that 
which the recipient is. This thought carries back to the basic quality 
which must be present before there can be genuine Christian sym- 
pathy, namely, the fundamental nature and unity of Christ-centered 
lives. 

The chords previously mentioned furnish an illustration of Chris- 
tian sympathy. The chords may be of different lengths, but the 
vibration of one is caught by all in harmony with it. In the house- 
hold, too, there are different age levels, varying powers of percep- 
tion, unequal powers of will; but basically all should be unified in 
Christ. Hence stimuli, whether good or bad, produce harmonious, 
sympathetic responses. This applies to joys as well as sorrows. It 
requires hearty and manly Christianity, with Bible-based confidence, 
to enter into the joys of others. To sympathize with sorrows, on 
the other hand, means more than a passing sigh. It means getting 
in and actively bearing the burden. True sympathy means actions, 
not moods. The father who enters into his son’s joys and sorrows 
may himself maintain an equilibrium. For additional throughts see 
Rom. 12:15; Heb. 4:15; Heb. 10:34. 

The next adjective comes from gidos and ddeAqdc. Dideiv de- 
scribes the feeling evoked by something pleasant in the object loved. 
“Like” would probably translate it better than “love.” We like those 
who have attitudes similar to our own. The compound, then, means 
“like each other as brothers and sisters,” “mutual love between 
brothers.” In 1 Maccabees the compound is used for the attitude 
which Israelites should have toward fellow Israelites. In the New 
Testament it is used for love among Christians (amor fraternitatis. 
Cf. Rom. 12:10; 1 Thess. 4:9; Heb. 13:1; e¢ a/.). Christians are 
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attracted by something worth while in one another. They like one 
another because they have much in common and can appreciate 
Christian character. 

EvonxAayxvou literally means “with good bowels.” The bowels 
were considered the seat of feeling among the Greeks, though 
chiefly the feeling of anger. In the New Testament the bowels are 
considered the seat of finer feelings, such as mercy, kindness. The 
compound is used only in the physical sense in classical Greek. The 
expression here means that the Christian has potentialities for love 
and kindness, he is inclined to mercy. 

The translators of the A.V. may have followed the reading 
pudpeoves when they translated “courteous.” The word preferred 
by the better manuscripts is tamewwoq@eoves. Since both words end 
in the same way, there is a possibility that both were in the original 
and that scribal error caused the deletion of one or the other. 

The first word would occur only here in the New Testament. 
It, however, occurs frequently in classical authors and means 
“kindly-minded,” “friendly.” This is a characteristic which the 
Christian should have toward all, even those who are not of one 
mind with him. Serious-minded people are apt to forget this suavity 
and urbanity. 

The second word had a negative meaning in the classics — “faint- 
hearted,” “mean-spirited,” “base.” The New Testament uses it with 
a good connotation: “having a humble spirit,” “having a modest 
opinion of oneself” (cf. Acts 20:19; Phil.2:3; Eph.4:2). Here, 
again, Christ is the great Example (Phil. 2:1-8). For the Christian 
to have a humble spirit does not imply hypocrisy. It is not neces- 
sary for him to act “below his level.” All that is required is straight- 
forward honesty and understanding of self. Honest self-evaluation 
kept Paul (1 Cor.15:9) and Peter (Acts 3:12) humble. Rom. 3: 
22-27 is a sufficient mirror for all. 

V.9. In the previous verse the Apostle has dealt with qualities 
which are mutual in the Christian household. There are, however, 
times when the positive virtues are not reciprocal. Often Christians 
are placed in environments where they must suffer evil and even 
abusive treatment. 


When “unity” and “sympathy” are absent and even “to like” 
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seems impossible, the Christian must draw heavily upon agape, the 
love created in the heart by the Spirit. He loves and deals kindly 
with hostile men, not because of what they are, but because of that 
which the Holy Ghost has made him; not because of things which 
his fellow men do to him, but because of something which God 
has done in and through him. The source of his action is the 
spontaneous love of Christ which moved Him to die for men who 
were His enemies (Rom.5:10). 

On the basis of that love the Christian does not reward evil for 
evil. The xaxdv is general. The Christian is not to meet any kind 
of baseness with counterbaseness. There should be no tit for tat, 
no eye for an eye, no tooth for a tooth. 

While the /ex talionis has disappeared from civilized parlance, 
its principles are still strongly intrenched in the hearts of men and 
also Christians must be constantly on guard against it. When a per- 
son fears that someone will hurt him in his profession, business, or 
socially, his first impulse is to fight fire with fire, to give evil for 
evil. It is regarded a matter of survival to treat others as they treat 
you. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy,” said 
the old Jewish maxim (Matt.5:43). Such action is not only un- 
christian, it is also foolish, Who would think of overcoming evil 
in children that way? The second evil does not wipe out the first, 
but only makes a bad situation worse. “Say not thou, I will recom- 
pense evil; but wait on the Lord, and He shall save thee” (Prov. 
20:22). “See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but ever 
follow that which is good, both among yourselves and to all men” 
(1 Thess. 5:15. Cf. Rom. 12:17). Christianity is positive, not nega- 
tive. It is a life, a spirit— not a code, not a legal formulation. 
Vengeance would sacrifice the life to evil; the good, vanquished, 
would rely on its opposite to combat baseness. 

A particular kind of evil, and one of the most difficult to endure, 
is covered by the word Aowdogio, The etymology of this word is 
uncertain. It means to rail at, to abuse, to revile. The children of 
Bethel reviled Elisha (2 Kings 2:23). The mockery of the Jews 
while Christ was on trial and on the Cross is classed as raillery 
(1 Peter 2:23). The Pharisees reviled the man whom Jesus healed 
on the Sabbath Day (John 9:28). That such abusive, reviling 
speech is not lightly regarded in Sacred Scripture is shown by the 
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fact that revilers are classified with fornicators, covetous, idolaters, 
drunkards, and extortioners (1 Cor.5:11; 6:10). 

In the heathen world raillery was common. The old man, the 
cripple, those having physical or mental defects, as well as others 
were often subject to raillery. The heathen gods themselves were 
guilty of it. 

Christians are not to meet abusive, railing, reproachful language 
with the same kind of speech, but, on the contrary, with “blessing.” 
The Christian is to wish the reviler well (Vulgate, benedicentes) 
and show him kindness by word and deed (cf. Matt. 5:44-48). 
Some commentators have referred the eis todto to evAoyovvtes, “we 
were called to bless those that revile us.” It is better to take the tva 
clause as appositive: “to this, namely, to inherit a blessing, we were 
called.” The blessing is not to be obtained as a reward for work, for 
it is to be an inheritance. The blessing which we are to inherit, 
however, should motivate us to bless. 

This blessing is primarily in the world to come. That this world 
is not entirely excluded is shown by vwv. 10-12 (benedictionem 
aeternam, cuius primitias iam nunc pit habent.— Bengel). 

Homiletics. Sermons on this text may differ in scope. The Chris- 
tian in the world of converted and unconverted may be the center 
of interest. The royal priest may be considered in the entire visible 
Church or in the local congregation. The term “household” would 
then be used in its wider sense, meaning all who are apparently of 
the household of faith. Finally, it may be applied to the Christian 
as a royal priest in the home. 


Our LovE TOWARD OuR OWN 

I. It consists of true inner unity 
II. It fosters kindness and humility 
III. It triumphs over evil and scorn 


or 


I. Qualities of our Love 
A. consentient 
B. sympathetic 
C. brotherly 
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II. Characteristics of our love 
A. kind 
B. humble 
III. Power of our love 
A. overcomes evil with good 
B. concentrates on blessings 


THE ROYAL PRIEST IN His OWN HOUSEHOLD 
I. He fosters basic harmony 
II. He displays kindness and humility 


III. He maintains his Christian attitude in 
difficult situations 


Concordia, Mo. E. L. LUEKER 
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SOME NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


It may be that one or the other of the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY readers has perused an essay in Look of February 19, 1952, 
written by Mr. Hartzell Spence, author of One Foot in Heaven and of 
a long article on the sainted Dr. Walter A. Maier which was published 
in the Saturday Evening Post in 1948. The Look essay has the title 
“The Truth about the Bible.” Essentially it is a report on the vast 
textual enterprise whose executive secretary is Dr. Merrill M. Parvis of 
the University of Chicago and which desires to give to the world a com- 
plete list of all the variant readings of the New Testament text which 
are known to exist. 


Mr. Spence, I fear, does not understand the nature of this under- 
taking. The intention is not, as he seems to believe, to produce an 
edition of the New Testament comparable to, but more correct than, 
that of Westcott and Hort or the convenient Nestle text editions, of 
which we all gratefully avail ourselves. What is planned is rather a re- 
print of the old Textus Receptus, with, however, a complete critical 
apparatus which will contain all the deviations from this text found 
in the various mss. It will then be the task of the student himself to 
construct, from the material submitted, the text which he believes to 
have been the original. The value of the edition will not lie in the 
text, but in the critical apparatus. Furthermore, the work will not be 
intended for devotional or classroom reading, but for purposes of re- 
search. 


In 1872 Tischendorf published a text of the New Testament with 
a comprehensive collection of variant readings which was called Editio 
Octava Major. It was a stupendous undertaking and as complete as it 
could be in his day. Around 1900 the conviction became general that 
Tischendorf’s comprehensive edition was no longer adequate. A num- 
ber of new discoveries had been made to which naturally his apparatus 
did not refer. Professor von Soden of Berlin, with the financial support 
of a wealthy woman, Miss Koenig, undertook production of a new up- 
to-date edition which would contain all known variant readings. His 
work appeared in 1913. Unfortunately his great effort was marred by 
the introduction of a new terminology, by inaccuracies in the collation 
of mss., and by adherence to certain critical principles which now are 
quite universally considered untenable. (On these matters see Nestle- 
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v. Dobschuetz, 1925, p.75.) Hence the von Soden edition has not 
attained the success which its predecessor, that of Tischendorf, enjoyed, 
and not long after it had appeared, the verdict was regretfully uttered 
by competent scholars that the whole work involved would have to be 
“done once more.” 

From the few facts reported in the above sentences it is apparent 
that in the field of textual criticism of the New Testament we are not 
dealing with a static project, but with something that is constantly 
changing, growing, developing. When in 1633 the Elzevir Brothers 
of Leyden, Holland, said “Nunc habes textum ab omnibus receptum 
(whence the term textus receptus), they believed that now finality had 
been reached. How amazed they would be if they came back to this 
life and saw all the manuscripts that have been discovered since their 
day! Our archaeologists and explorers in Bible lands are constantly at 
work digging and unearthing materials that either are copies of Biblical 
texts or have some bearing on such texts: new methods of evaluating 
mss. are submitted, more apt ways of classifying codices are arrived at, 
and the science marches forward. 

Even if von Soden’s enormous undertaking had been more success- 
ful than ii actually was, a new effort in the field of New Testament 
textual criticism such as that headed by Dr. Parvis would now be in 
place. Almost forty years have elapsed since his work appeared, and 
a number of new finds have been made. Perhaps chief among these 
is the Chester Beatty Papyrus called P46, containing the Epistles of 
Paul, dating back to the early third century, which means that it is at 
least one hundred years older than our most highly esteemed ms., 
Codex B (Vaticanus). At a meeting last December, Professor Hatch 
of Harvard announced that he had deciphered a papyrus fragment com- 
ing from about 200 A. D. and containing the text of parts of Romans 4 
and 5, including 5:1, which throws light on the much-debated ques- 
tion whether in that passage the indicative or the subjunctive is the 
right reading; Professor Hatch stated that his study of that old ms. 
showed that the indicative was used there. It is this constant coming 
to light of new material that prevents the science of New Testament 
textual criticism from ever becoming a finished, closed endeavor. It is 
very misleading that Mr. Spence, speaking of the great undertaking in 
question, says that its aim is to “produce a version that is ‘probably’ 
right.” In the first place, it is not a version (that is, a translation) that 
Mr. Parvis and his associates try to produce. Next, we always did have 
a text that was essentially right. What is aimed at is the collection of 
materials that will help scholars to eliminate such errors as might still 
exist. 
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When the article in Look draws attention to textual problems having 
to do with the comma Johanneum (1 John 5:7), the pericope of the 
adulteress (John 7:53—8:11), the long ending of Mark’s Gospel, the 
long benediction at the end of Romans, and the doxology of the Lord’s 
Prayer, nothing new is presented. Those are passages which have en- 
gaged the attention of textual critics for a long time, in some instances 
for many centuries. Eusebius (d. 340), for instance, was confronted 
with the problem whether Mark 16:9-20 was really a part of Mark’s 
Gospel; certain old mss. in the library at Caesarea did not contain this 
section. He studied the matter, as he tells us, and he reached the con- 
clusion that these verses were not genuine. It was in my opinion a mis- 
taken judgment; but everybody sees that the problem which here 
confronts us is not a new one, not something that it has taken our 
enlightened and sophisticated generation to bring to the fore. 

If the question arises whether in the light of such developments in 
the science of textual criticism we can ever be sure that we have the 
text of the Apostles and Evangelists, the answer fortunately can be 
vigorously affirmative. The wealth of mss. at our disposal makes it 
possible for us to study the question as to the genuineness of a given 
text in detail and to arrive at conclusions which at least for ourselves 
are fully satisfactory. To illustrate what I mean, the text of Mark 16: 
9-20 has been declared by many critics to lack genuineness. There are 
certain facts which cannot be denied, such as the absence of these verses 
in codices Aleph (Simaiticus) and B (Vaticanus), both extremely im- 
portant mss. Other damaging facts can be mentioned. But we have 
a vast amount of material testifying to the genuineness of this section. 
Everybody who is interested and equipped for work of this nature can 
for himself study the evidence. I, for myself, as I mentioned above, 
have reached the conclusion that these verses come from Mark’s hand. 
It may be impossible for me to convince everybody else that my posi- 
tion is right, but as far as I am concerned, I do not doubt the genuine- 
ness of the section. 


It must be said, too, that the wealth of variant readings does not 
affect the message of the New Testament adversely. Even if the five 
passages mentioned in the previous paragraph should be found not to 
be genuine, what of it? Their elimination would not alter a single 
teaching of the New Testament or render its message insecure. 


Incidentally, apart from other inaccuracies, it is regrettable that Mr. 
Spence quotes modern students as saying there are probably 50,000 
errors in the two editions of the New Testament commonly read by 
Protestants and Catholics. Is he referring to the Authorized Version 
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and the Douay (Rheims) Version? In that case he is speaking of 
translations, of course, and to say that there are 50,000 translation 
errors in the New Testament section of these works, produced by com- 
petent scholars, is simply absurd. Quite probably he has in mind variant 
readings. The statement is often made that there are from 50,000 to 
150,000 variant readings in the mss. of the New Testament. But these 
variant readings do not belong to one ms., but to all the New Testa- 
ment mss., numbering close to 5,000. It would be totally wrong to say, 
for instance, that the mss. from which the Authorized Version was 
translated contained 50,000 variant readings. In speaking of variants, 
that is, different or differing readings, one naturally must have a frame 
of reference with which a certain ms. can be compared. If we take as 
our frame of reference the Textus Receptus as printed by Erasmus in 
1516, then we shall find in the several thousand mss. at our disposal 
50,000 and more deviations from the Erasmus edition. Many of these 
will be nothing but a change in conjunctions, a de instead of a kai, 
without an alteration of the sense. But is the text of Erasmus in error 
in all these instances? By no means. It is simply too bad that Mr. Spence 
in this connection speaks of 50,000 errors. 


Finally, I ought to state here that the enormous textual undertaking 
headed by Professor Parvis is not confined to a closed circle of experts, 
but that everybody who has time, leisure, and training for such work 
is invited to participate. Thousands of mss. have to be compared and 
their readings listed. Those who would like to share in the labor ought 
to have a microfilm reader in their vicinity, because a great amount of 
the work to be done will consist in the reading and comparing of mss. 
that have been microfilmed in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai and in the library of the Convent of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in Jerusalem and in other places, or that will be microfilmed on Mount 
Athos and probably in other localities. It is an undertaking which every 
Bible-loving Christian can joyfully support. All the labors that have 
been spent in this area have helped to confirm the old inspired dictum 
found on the trade-mark of Concordia Publishing House: Verbum Dei 
manet in aeternum. W. F. ARNDT 
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THESES ON SCRIPTURE AND INSPIRATION 


As reported in the last issue of this journal, the Joint Intersynodical 
Committees of the two Lutheran Synods in Australia have adopted 
theses on Scripture and Inspiration. The two secretaries, Dr. S. Hebart 
for U.E.L.C. A. and Prof. F. J. H. Blaess for the E.L.C. A., have sub- 
mitted the document to the congregations and pastors of the respective 
synods. The Joint Committees submitted sixteen theses on the doctrine 
of the Church two years ago (cp. this journal, July, 1950, p. 527 ff.); next 
took up the discussion of eschatological matters, but in December, 
1950, decided to interrupt this work in order to prepare the theses on 
the Scriptures. We consider them of such significance that we are pub- 
lishing them 7 toto. . 


1. We solemnly reaffirm the Scriptural principle of Luther and the 
Lutheran Church that “the Word of God shall establish articles of 
faith and no one else, not even an angel” (Smalc. Art. Pars Il, ii, 15; 
Trigl. p.467) and declare with the Formula of Concord: “We believe, 
teach, and confess that the sole rule and standard according to which 
all dogmas together with all teachers should be estimated and judged 
are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New 
Testament alone” (Epit., de compend. regula 1; Trigl. p.777). We 
therefore accept the Scriptures, i.e., the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments as the only source and ultimate judge, rule, and 
standard of all doctrine of the Church, also in the doctrines on the 
Holy Scriptures and on Inspiration. In so doing we reject all attempts 
which have been made, ever since the Reformation, or may still be 
made, to introduce into the Church, under whatever name, other sources 
of doctrine besides Holy Scripture. Cf. Theses on Principles Governing 
Church Fellowship, 1—3. 

2. We teach that the Holy Scripture is the Word of God in writing. 
As the written Word, the Bible is inseparably bound up with the Word 
Incarnate and the oral Word. Its proper and essential content is the 
Eternal Son of God, the Word who was made man in the person of 
Jesus Christ (Joh. 1,1.14; 1 John 1,1f.; Rev. 19,13; Hebr.1,1ff.; John 
20,20; Luke 24,27; Acts 10,43; 2 Tim. 3,15ff.). This content it has in 
common with the oral Word either preceding or following the written 
Word. Although, therefore, the Word of God is not identical in its 
totality with Scripture, Holy Scripture, is without limitation, God's 
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Word. Everything which Scripture says is God’s Word. On the other 
hand nothing can be proclaimed as Word of God which is not taught 
in Scripture. 

3. We believe and confess that Holy Scripture does not only contain 
the Word of God, but that it is God’s Word as a whole and in all its 
parts. We reject as unjustified the attempts made to distinguish be- 
tween that which is Word of God in the Scripture and that which is 
not, whether this be done on the plea that Scripture consists of various 
writings: Old and New Testaments; Law, Prophets and Holy Writings; 
Euangelion (gospels) and Apostolos (other New Testament writings) ; 
or on the plea that a fundamental distinction must be made in the whole 
of Scripture between the Law and the Gospel. 

4, We confess that in the entire Holy Scripture, both in the Old and 
in the New Testaments, even where it is not immediately apparent, 
God the Father, through God the Holy Ghost, proclaims the Son, Jesus 
Christ, as Savior and Lord (Joh. 3,34; 17,6.14; Matth.22,44f.; Joh. 
5,39; Hebr. 1,1ff.; Acts 10,43; Joh. 16,13f.; 1 Cor.12,3; 2 Tim.3,16). 
Our belief in the Bible is faith in the Triune God, who speaks to us 
in the Scripture. 

5. We teach with the confession of the Lutheran Church that Holy 
Scripture can be rightly understood only by those who believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Savior of sinners. We believe that only the sola fide (by 
faith alone) leads to the right understanding of the sola scriptura, that 
justification by grace through faith in Christ, the “chief topic of the 
Christian doctrine . . . is of special service for the clear, correct under- 
standing of the entire Holy Scriptures, and alone shows the way to the 
unspeakable treasure and right knowledge of Christ and alone opens 
the door to the entire Bible” (Apol. IV, 2, German text; Trig]. p. 121; 
cf. Theses on Principles Governing Church Fellowship, 5). 

6. We teach with the Nicene Creed and with the whole true Christian 
Church that Holy Scripture is given by inspiration of God the Holy 
Ghost (“theopneustos”) 2 Tim.3,16; 2 Peter 1,19ff. Inspiration in 
this sense was the unique action by which God the Holy Ghost gave 
to men He chose His Word of revelation for oral proclamation or for 
written recording, so that of this their spoken or written Word it must 
be said without limitation that it is God’s own Word. 1 Thess. 2,13. 


7. We teach inspiration in this sense not only of the individual oral 
or written words of the prophets (2 Peter 1,19ff.), of the apostles 
(1 Cor. 2,13; 1 Thess.2,13), of the psalms (Matth. 22,43; Hebr. 3,7) 
and of the Law (Matth.5,17ff.), but of “all Scripture” (2 Tim. 3,16), 
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i.e., the Scriptures as a whole (Joh. 5,39; 10,35; 2 Tim.3,15) and in 
all single passages (John 2,22; 7,38; Acts 1,16; 8,32) and words 1 Cor. 
2,13) of the Old and New Testaments (2 Peter 3,16). 

8. We teach the verbal and plenary itspiration of the Scriptures 
(2 Tim.3,16; 2 Peter 1,21; Rom.3,2; 1 Thess.2,13; 2 Thess. 2,15; 
1 Cor. 2,13; 1 John 1,1-4; Rev. 2,7.11.17; Jer.1,9), but we reject the 
various theories (mere divine enlightenment, mechanical dictation, etc.) 
which have been offered as an explanation of the “how” of inspiration, 
or by which the verbal and plenary inspiration is in any way limited 
or denied. Scripture teaches the fact of inspiration, but is silent on the 
“how”, i.e., on the manner or method. The latter has not been revealed 
and therefore remains an inaccessible divine mystery; we cannot know 


how God the Holy Ghost worked the miracle that human words became 
His Word. 


9. We confess that Holy Scripture as the Word of God written by 
men is at the same time both divine and human. In defining the re- 
lationship between the divine and the human side of the Bible we could 
use the analogy of the divine and human nature of Jesus Christ, the 
Word Incarnate; of the divine and human word in absolution; of the 
real presence of the body and blood of Christ in, with, and under the 
bread and wine in the Sacrament of the Altar. But we limit our- 
selves to what Scripture clearly teaches about the divine and human 
character of the prophetic Word. God is the prime and absolute source 
and origin of all revealed truth. But it pleased Him to give His Word 
through ‘holy men’ who spoke and wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost (2 Peter 1,21). Thus it is God who chose certain men, 
whom He knew before He created them (Jer. 1,5; cf. Is. 6,8 ff., and Ezek. 
2,1 ff.), to be His prophets at a certain time and to certain people. It 
is God who for that purpose sanctified (Jer. 1,5; Is.6,6f.) sinful men 
and put His Word into their heart and mouth (Is. 6,7; Jer. 1,9; 15,16; 
Ezek. 2,8; 3,2f.). The fact that God dealt with each of the prophets in 
a different way shows that the personality, character, way of thinking 
and speaking of the individual man were not extinguished. It is God 
again who gave the command to write (Exod.17,4; Jer. 30,2; 36,2; 
Rev. 1,11; 14,13) and inspired the holy writers. But they retained their 
individuality and were not exempt from the labour, methods and re- 
sponsibility of human authorship (Luke 1,1ff.; John 21,24; Acts 1,1; 
Rev. 1.11; Pauline epistles; Psalms). Thus the Bible has a truly human 
side. We therefore teach and confess that it pleased God to give us 
His Word under or in the garb of the human word of the Biblical 
writers. 
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10. As the Word of God, Holy Scripture is the perfect (Ps. 19,7), 
authoritative (John 10,35), sufficient (Gal. 1,8f.; Rev.22,10) and es- 
sentially clear (2 Peter 1,19; Ps. 19,7.8; 119,105) revelation of divine 
truth (John 17,7). As God’s Word, written by men and for men, 
Holy Scripture presents this truth in such a way that it can be appro- 
priated by men. With the whole true Church of God we confess the 
Bible to be the inerrant Word of God. This inerrancy of the Holy 
Scripture cannot be seen with human eyes, nor can it be proved to 
human reason; it is an article of faith, a belief in something that is 
hidden and not obvious. We believe that the Scriptures are the Word 
of God and therefore inerrant. The term “inerrancy” has no reference 
to the variant readings found in the extant textual sources because of 
copyists’ errors or deliberate alterations; neither does it imply an absolute 
verbal accuracy in quotation and in parallel accounts, such absolute 
uniformity evidently not having been part of God's design. We believe 
that God used the holy writers as children of their time and that they 
retained the distinctive features of their personalities (language and 
terminology, literary methods, conditions of life, knowledge of nature 
and history as apart from direct revelation and prophecy). God made 
use of them in such a manner that even that which human reason might 
call a deficiency in Holy Scripture must serve the divine purpose. 
Furthermore, it pleased the Holy Ghost to employ authors possessing 
various gifts for writing on the same subject. How in such cases it is 
possible that differing accounts of the same event or the same saying 
are the true and inerrant report of one and the same fact cannot and 
need not always be shown by rational harmonization. We must be- 
lieve it until “that which is in part shall be done away” and “that which 
is perfect is come” (1 Cor. 13,10). We reject the attempts of modern 
religious liberalism to make man the judge of the Word of God. None 
of the natural limitations which belong to the human mind even when 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost can impair the authority of 
the Bible or the inerrancy of the Word of God; for Holy Scripture is 
the book of divine truth which transcends everything called truth by 
the wise men of this world (1 Cor.1, 17 ff.27; Col.2,8) and is “able 
to make us wise unto salvation” (2 Tim. 3,15). 

It seems quite evident that the two Lutheran bodies in Australia 
were confronted with slightly different antitheses, at least emphases, 
than confronted the various union committees of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Theses Two and Five deal with those points of 
Christian doctrine which usually are treated under Christ’s prophetic 
office and the means of grace, respectively. The concern of the com- 
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mittee is undoubtedly—and we heartily agree—to avoid any com- 
partmentalization of the doctrine of inspiration. This doctrine is mean- 
ingless and a skandalon apart from Christ as the Bible’s author and 
content. In our opinion the term “oral Word” is ambiguous. 

In Thesis Nine the analogy of the human and divine natures of 
Christ to illustrate the human and divine side of the Scriptures may 
appear novel. In some Lutheran circles this analogy has been employed 
to guard against an overemphasis of either the “divine” or the “human” 
side of the Scriptures. Like all analogies, so also this one is inadequate 
and has been misused in a “kenotic” sense, allowing for errors in Holy 
Scriptures. 

In the interest of greater clarity, Thesis Ten might well be concluded 
with the second sentence, since the remainder of the Thesis deals with 
the inerrancy of Scripture. The committee states clearly that this is an 
article of faith. It is not clear to us why the committee attempts to 
explain this mystery and especially why the statement is added: “that 
which human reason might call a deficiency in Holy Scriptures must 
serve the divine purpose.” At first glance this statement seems to imply 
that the Scriptures contain error. However, that obviously cannot be 
the meaning of the committee, since throughout the document the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures is definitely confessed. It seems that the 
term “deficiency” is used in the sense of lack without implying error. 
In our opinion the committee should attempt to find another word to 
express this, since the word “deficiency” is undeniably subject to serious 
misuse. True, in the present historical situation, with proper explana- 
tion, the term can be correctly understood. But what guarantee is there 
that this term will not be taken out of its historical context and be 
employed to state the very opposite of what the committee now 
believes? F. E. M. 


EUROPEAN FREE CONFERENCE IN 1952 


According to present plans, pastors of the Eastern Zone in Germany 
and representatives of The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod will 
meet for free conferences immediately after the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion convention in Hanover. No conferences are planned for the 
Western Zones of Germany. Plans for conferences in other European 
countries are still in the tentative stage. The following program 
was prepared by a committee of American theologians and has 
been approved by representatives of the Lutheran Free Churches 
and the Provincial Churches. The program is planned for a six- 
day conference. 
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Theme: The Wrath of God and the Grace of God in the Present 
Proclamation 
Topic for the First Day: The Wrath of God in Holy Scriptures. 

First Essay: The wrath of God in the Old Testament. 

Second Essay: The wrath of God in the New Testament. 

The leading thoughts: The holiness of God, according to the Old 
Testament, is His absolute transcendence and ethical perfection. Sin 
is rebellion against God, the Holy One (gadosh). God's holy wrath is 
directed not only against sin, but against the sinner as well. Divine 
wrath is an infinite zeal for His holiness and against sin. 


Topic for the Second Day: The Wrath of God in Lutheran Theology. 

First Essay: Sin as the cause of God’s wrath in Luther's writings and 
the Lutheran Confessions. 

Second Essay: The wrath of God in Luther's theology and the Con- 
fessional Writings. 

Bibliography: The Smalcald Articles; Theod. Harnack, Luther's Theo- 
logie, Vol.1; Luther's Exposition of the 90th Psalm. 


Topic for the Third Day: The Wrath of God in the Current Proc- 
lamation. 

First Essay: In the proclamation of American pulpits. 

Second Essay: In the proclamation in Europe, specifically in Germany. 

Leading thoughts: How can we account for it that the proclamation 
of God's wrath has so largely disappeared from the modern proclama- 
tion? “The wrath of God” in John Gerhard’s writings. “Can the Abso- 
lute be wrathful?” (William James.) Is every judgment of God the 
“hidden grace of God,” or does God employ “two rods,” one of judg- 
ment and one of gracious visitation. How must the Law be preached 
so that the sinner will learn that the essence of his sin is rebellion 
against God and that God is absolutely holy and just in His judgments, 
in His eternal wrath? How can the modern pastor lead the sinner not 
only to deplore the evil result of his sin, especially when the hand of 
God rests heavily upon him, but sin itself? The wrath of God and the 
true nature of sin is foreign to liberal theology. The theory of the 
“apokatastasis pantoon” is very popular in modern theology. 


Topic for the Fourth Day: The Grace of God in Holy Scriptures. 

First Essay: The grace of God in the Old Testament. 

Second Essay: The grace of God in the New Testament (eleos, charis, 
agapee). 

Leading thoughts: The grace of God is always favor Dei propter 
Christum. 
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Topic for the Fifth Day: The Grace of God is Given to Us for Justi- 
fication and Sanctification. 
First Essay: The grace of God gives us Christ for our justification. 
Second Essay: The grace of God gives us Christ for our sanctification. 
Leading thoughts: Christ is our redemption in His active and passive 
obedience. He was made under the Law to fulfill it for us and to re- 
move its curse. Only as true God and true man could Christ assume the 
curse of God and remove the wrath of God; He has procured for us 
the righteousness which avails before God. Cp. Tit. 2:14. 


Topic for the Sixth Day: The Grace of God in the Present Proclamation. 

First Essay: God offers the grace in Christ in and through the means 
of grace (vis collativa). 

Second Essay: The grace of God in Christ Jesus is apprehended by 
faith wrought by the Holy Spirit (vis effectsva). 

Third Essay: The first fruit of faith is the glorious hope, and the life 
of a Christian is always sub specie aeternitatis and a continuous dox- 
ology. 

Leading thoughts: God is reconciled; the justification is a completed 
fact. Therefore the Church must now proclaim: Be ye reconciled to 
God! God's gracious invitation creates faith in the absolution which 
was spoken on Good Friday and Easter Morning, and faith appropriates 
this as its own. Faith embraces “the total Christ,” everything that He 
has done for us in His theanthropic person. The believer now possesses 
the complete liberty from the Law, the wrath of God, death, the devil. 
But he is always simul iustus et simul peccator, and therefore he is 
always living under the “already—not yet.” In spite of the current 
visitation the Christian always lives by and of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

The general theme and the individual topics are in reality but a re- 
phrasing of the familiar topic “Law and Gospel.” It was felt that this 
topic is so relevant that the American and European theologians could 
well afford to spend a week in discussing the implications of any min- 
gling of Law and Gospel, especially as these are brought to the surface 
in man’s natural opposition to the preaching of Law, or in modern 
dialectical theology, or in the misplaced emphasis on the “third use” 
of the Law in Calvinistic theology. In selecting this topic the com- 
mittee had in mind, first, to offer an outlet for an exchange of views 
between Germans and Americans concerning the great Lutheran herit- 
age: the proper distinction between Law and Gospel. But, secondly 
and primarily, the committee believed that this topic would enable all 
participants to focus the attention of the Christians behind the Iron 
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Curtain very plastically on the glorious message of the Gospel. It is 
the committee’s hope and prayer that as Christians on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain jointly discuss the full implications of the Law, they will 
see more clearly the brilliant light of the Gospel. F.E.M. 


THE TEXT OF LUKE 22:19B, 20 


The text of this passage, especially dear to all of us because it treats 
of the institution of the Eucharist, is much disputed. The King 
James Version translates vv. 17-20 thus: V.17.“And He took the cup 
and gave thanks and said, Take this and divide it among yourselves. 
V.18. For I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of vine until 
the kingdom of God shall come. V.19. And He took bread, and gave 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, This is My body, 
which is given for you; this do in rembrance of Me. V.20. Likewise 
also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the New Testament in 
My blood, which is shed for you.” The Revised Standard Version 
(RSV) omits v. 19b (“which is given for you; this do in remembrance 
of Me”) and all of v.20, putting the omitted words into a footnote 
as probably not genuine. In keeping with this view, we speak of a 
longer and a shorter reading for Luke 22:17-20. 

When the evidence for and against inclusion of the disputed words 
is considered, one is likely at first to be impressed with the arguments 
that can be marshaled in favor of omission. 1. Luke speaks of a cup 
in v.17; he is not likely to speak of it again in v.20; 2. Codex D 
(Bezae), representing the tradition of Rome, now considered one of 
the most valuable old codices, does not have these words; 3. The Itala, 
or Old Latin, version, which arose in or around Carthage, does not 
contain them; 4. The old Syriac version, represented by the Sinaitic 
Syriac and by the Curetonian Syriac manuscripts, both believed to 
give the early form of the text found in Antioch, does not have them 
in vv.19 and 20. Apparently the case for the genuineness of the 
longer reading cannot be a good one, for of the five large centers of 
Christianity where special attention was given to the text of the New 
Testament, three, that is, Rome, Carthage, and Antioch, in their chief 
witnesses, drop these words in vv.19 and 20. If I had to stop here, 
I think honesty would compel the decision that the words under dis- 
cussion are hardly genuine, that is, actually Lukan. 

But there is another side. 1. As has been implied in the above 
remarks, the Alexandrian codices, among them such good witnesses 
as Aleph (Sinaiticus) and B (Vaticanus) contain these words; 2. the 
Caesarean tradition, represented by Codex Theta, does include them; 
3. the old Syriac manuscripts mentioned above contain these words 
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in part, though in a different sequence. Thus, the Sinaitic Syriac reads 
in translation (beginning at v.17): “And when He had taken bread, 
He gave thanks and broke it to them saying, This is My body, which 
is given for you, this do in remembrance of Me; and after the meal 
He took a cup, gave thanks and said, Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves; this is My blood, the new covenant. For I say to you, I 
shall not drink from now on from the fruit of the vine until the king- 
dom of God has come.” The Curetonian Syriac omits “after the meal” 
and “this is My blood, the covenant.” It is clear then that one cannot 
say the chief witnesses of three of the five important centers omit 
the words; it is only two whose chief mss. omit them, Rome in its 
best witness, Codex D, and Carthage. (It ought to be added here that 
the Vulgate, which likewise gives the Roman tradition, although in a 
somewhat later form, does contain the longer reading.) 4. We can 
understand why copyists would become confused and omit a part of 
v.19 and all of v.20. V.17 speaks of a cup. This was something 
that puzzled copyists and made them think that in this verse the ac- 
count of the institution of the Lord’s Supper had begun. The ex- 
planation is that in the Jewish Passover ritual as reported in the 
Mishna, the cup was required to circulate four times; v.17 apparently 
is a reference to the third time. In other words, v.17 does not as yet 
speak of the institution of the Eucharist. 5. Merely from the point 
of view of historical criticism one might urge that Luke, the long-time 
companion of Paul, would not in reporting the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper be likely to diverge radically from the account given 
by Paul in 1 Corinthians 11, a thing done in the short reading in 
this passage. 

This is in barest outline a survey of the problem connected with the 
text of the passage under discussion and what I believe to be the 
answer. It is unfortunate that Westcott and Hort felt they had to put 
the disputed words in brackets and that the scholars who gave us the 
excellent RSV placed them into a footnote. W. F. ARNDT 


Cc. §. LEWIS ON THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 


Religion in Life (Winter) features 2 symposium of three articles 
on the theme “The Christian Hope—Its Meaning for Today” by 
Arnold J. Toynbee, renowned historian, Amos N. Wilder, distinguished 
New Testament student, and C. S. Lewis, author of widely read books 
on Christian themes. There is much solid thought in each of the articles. 
What gripped us most however is C. S. Lewis’s forthright confession 
of his firm belief in the return of Christ to judge the quick and the 
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dead and his demolishing rebuttal of various forms of denial of this 
clearly revealed teaching of Scripture. 

One of the most insidious arguments advanced against Christ's 
second return is that of those critics who while paying homage to 
much that Jesus said attribute His views regarding His second coming 
to fantastic apocalyptic views current in Jewish thought in the Savior's 
earthly sojourn. Their argument, as Lewis spells it out, runs like this: 
“Every great man is partly of his own age and partly for all time. 
What matters in his work is always that which transcends his age, 
not that which he shared with a thousand forgotten contemporaries. 
We value Shakespeare for the glory of his language and his knowl- 
edge of the human heart, which were his own; not for his belief in 
witches or the divine right of kings, or his failure to take a daily 
bath. So with Jesus. His belief in a speedy and catastrophic end to 
history belongs to him not as a great teacher but as a first-century 
Palestinian peasant. It was one of his inevitable limitations, best for- 
gotten. We must concentrate on what distinguished him from other 
first-century Palestinian peasants, on his moral and social teaching.” 

Mr. Lewis lays bare the Scriptural and logical fallacy of this argu- 
ment and shows its utter irreconcilability with the clear teaching of 
the entire New Testament. He then points out that the Savior does 
not indeed tell when the end will come and when He will return on 
the clouds of heaven, but that He urges His disciples to be ready to 
receive Him when He returns. To quote Mr. Lewis once more: 

“The doctrine of the Second Coming teaches us that we do not and 
cannot know when the world drama will end. The curtain may be 
rung down at any moment: say, before you have finished reading this 
paragraph. This seems to some people intolerably frustrating. So many 
things would be interrupted. Perhaps you were going to get married 
next month, perhaps you were going to get a raise next week; you 
may be on the verge of a great scientific discovery; you may be matur- 
ing great social and political reform. Surely no good and wise God 
would be so very unreasonable as to cut all this short? Not mow, of 
all moments! 

“But we think thus because we keep on assuming that we know 
the play. We do not know the play. We do not even know whether 
we are in Act I or Act V. We do not know who are the minor char- 
acters. The Author knows. The audience, if there is an audience (if 
angels and archangels and all the company of heaven fill the pit and 
the stalls), may have an inkling. But we, never seeing the play from 
outside, never meeting any characters except the tiny minority who 
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are ‘on’ in the same scenes as ourselves, wholly ignorant of the future 
and very imperfectly informed about the past, cannot tell at what mo- 
ment the end ought to come. That it will come when it ought, we may 
be sure; but we waste our time in guessing when that will be. That 
it has a meaning we may be sure, but we cannot see it. When it is 
over, we may be told. We are led to expect that the Author will have 
something to say to each of us on the part that each of us has played. 
The playing it well is what matters infinitely. The doctrine of the 
Second Coming, then, is not to be rejected because it conflicts with 
our favorite modern mythology. It is, for that very reason, to be the 
more valued and made more frequently the subject of meditation. It 
is the medicine our condition especially needs.” P. M.B. 


DID CHRIST PAY OUR DEBTS? 

This question is answered in the negative in a brief article in the 
article in the Evangelical Quarterly (October, 1951), published in 
London “in defense of the historic Christian faith.” The author admits 
that “God, in the person of His Son, One with the Father, took upon 
Himself the consequences of human sin and suffered accordingly.” But 
to assert that Christ has paid our debts is, in the opinion of the writer, 
something that “involves a misrepresentation, however popular in some 
quarters, of the tremendous transaction at Calvary.” That he is not 
Pelagian in his religious views is evident from the words: “We can- 
not pay our own debts, and therefore we pray that they and we may 
be forgiven.” But he argues that in the New Testament we do not 
find “any suggestion that Christ paid our debts,” that God forgives 
“without any such thing as a sacrifice on the part of Christ,” and that 
“the payment of a debt rules out grace on the part of the creditor.” 
The statements in the article are lacking in precision and are in part 
contradictory, but it cannot be denied that it questions a dogma which 
the Church has always held on the basis of clear passages throughout 
the Bible. To say the least, there is a one-sided emphasis on the great 
salvation event of Calvary, for he admits that there Christ took upon 
Himself our sins and suffered accordingly, but this is as unsatisfactory 
as is the one-sided emphasis on the victory aspect of the redeeming 
Christ. In both cases there are ignored the greatness of human sin and 
the attribute of divine holiness and righteousness. The Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession argues this point with great earnestness 
against Romanism and enthusiasm in general. Mors Christi non est 
solum satisfactio pro culpa, sed etiam pro aeterna morte. (Art. VI, 43; 
Conc. Trigl., p.294.) If the writer's contention were true, there would 


be no satisfactio vicaria in the sense of traditional orthodox theology. 
J. T. MUELLER 
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PRAYER TO MARY 


Marty's bodily assumption was solemnly proclaimed, as will be re- 
membered, by Pope Pius XII on November 1, 1950. For the occasion 
the Pope composed the following prayer, which appeared in German 
translation in the January, 1951, issue of Materialdienst des Konfes- 
sionskundlichen Instituts. Translated into English, this prayer reads: 


Immaculate virgin, mother of God and mother of men! 


1. We confess with all the power and strength of our faith that 
| you have been gloriously received into heaven according to body 
and soul. In heaven all the choruses of angels and all the hosts of 
saints are continually paying homage to you as their queen. We 
join them in praising and glorifying God who exalted you above 
all other creatures and are offering to you our worshipful love and 
devotion. 

2. We know that while you were on earth, your eyes rested with 
motherly concern on the low estate and suffering of Jesus. But now 
you are beholding in heaven the glorified humanity of the un- 
created Wisdom, and the joy of your soul permits your heart to 
exult in blissful rapture since you are seeing the adorable Trinity 
face to face. We poor sinners whose body consistently restrains 
the soul from soaring upward, beg you, purify our senses that we 
might learn even here on earth and in the midst of the allurements 
i of creatures, to love God, God alone. 





3. We trust that your eyes are sympathetically looking down 
upon our needs and fears, upon our struggles and weaknesses, that 
your face smiles with satisfaction at our joys and victories. You 
are privileged to hear Jesus saying of each of us what He once said 
regarding His beloved disciple, “Behold your son.” And we who 
are imploring you as our mother, are but following the example 
of John in selecting you as our guide. You are to be our strength 
and comfort in our earthly pilgrimage. 

4, We have the joyful assurance that your eyes, which wept over 
the earth when it was drenched with the blood of Jesus, still look 
down upon the world now visited by war, persecution, and oppres- 
sion of the righteous and helpless. Trusting in your heavenly 
glorification and your gracious goodness, we look forward to mel- 
ioration of our griefs and a safe issue out of all trials of the church 
and our nation. 

5. We believe, finally, that in the glory where you are reigning 
and clothed with the sun and crowned with the stars, you are next 
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to Jesus the joy and delight of all angels and saints. We who are 
spending our lives as pilgrims, look away from this earth, strength- 
ened through faith in the coming resurrection, to you, our life, our 
joy, our hope. Draw us to yourself through the appealing sound 
of your voice and after our exile here show us in yonder life Jesus, 
the blessed fruit of your body, O loving, kind, sweet Virgin Mary. 


On November 1, 1950, when the Assumption was proclaimed, a new 
specially prepared form of the celebration of the Mass was used at 
St. Peter’s to be employed in the future on the festival of Mary's Ascen- 
sion. The Gospel for this day had always been Luke 10:38-42. This 
is now replaced with the Magnificat (Luke 1:41-50). The Epistle is 
Judith, 13:22-25, since in Catholic theology Judith is regarded a pro- 
totype of Mary. P.M. B. 


THE REAL WORK OF CHRIST'S CHURCH 


“We must never allow ourselves to forget that the real work of 
Christ's Church is being done in the everyday life of parishes and con- 
gregations, that the ministering of the Word and Sacraments to Christ’s 
flock is of more importance than the discussion of problems, passing 
of resolutions, or issuing of messages by committees, commissions or 
assemblies.” 

These are precious words. We all have heard similar words ever 
since the time we attended the first conference or synodical convention. 
But the above words strike one with peculiar power because they were 
spoken by one who in view of his important position as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford and in view of his many 
years of outstanding service in the ecumenical movement might well 
have become so myopic as to think that the Church of Jesus Christ is 
built by those who are professionally trained to teach theology or by 
those who are experts at joining and consolidating the forces of the 
Church into national and international agencies or councils or federa- 
tions. The individual referred to is Rev. Leonard Hodgson, D.D. He 
said the words quoted in the spring of 1950 in the course of three 
brilliant lectures on the ecumenical movement given at The University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. The lectures have since appeared in print 
published by the press of that school. 

Certainly, in every organized church body there must be “discussion 
of problems, passing of resolutions, or issuing of messages by com- 
mittees, commissions or assemblies.” The first Christian council at 
Jerualem (Acts 15) could not get by without passing a set of resolu- 
tions and without electing a committee to forward these resolutions. 
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So it has always been and will always be. And yet “the real work of 
Christ’s Church is being done in the everyday life of parishes and 
congregations . . . the ministering of the Word and Sacraments to 
Christ's flock.” 

This is both a sobering and an encouraging thought. Sobering for 
those called by the Church into services other than the proclamation 
of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments. Encouraging 
for those who consume their lives ministering to the flock of Christ 
with Word and Sacrament. The Church needs both kinds of workers. 
Yet the Church is built by those who proclaim the Word and administer 
the Sacraments. So Christ ordained it. So be it. Amen. P.M.B. 


COR AD COR LOQUITUR 


Clare Boothe Luce is a “convert” to Romanism, and she seems to 
have the “apostolic heart” to convert others as also to help her fellow 
Romanists to win Protestants to the Church of her adoption. She ex- 
presses her views on the subject very ably in the Catholic World (Jan- 
uary, 1952), writing under the heading “The Catholic Mind and the 
Protestant Heart.” The suggested approach to the Protestant by the 
Catholic might be summarized in Newman’s maxim: “Heart speaks to 
heart” — cor ad cor loguitur. Mrs. Luce writes: “My best advice to the 
average apostolic layman .. . is this: Provide your ‘prospect’ liberally 
with reading matter, addressed to the point that troubles him, in the 
shape of books, articles, pamphlets, etc. Do not try to ‘digest’ these 
for him in a brief conversational encounter. Be content to correct, 
briefly and kindly, any glaring or prejudiced error, but don’t argue doc- 
trine at length — not in the beginning — with potential converts. Nine 
times out of ten intellectual argument will bog down in the morass of 
your candidate’s feelings. Especially, if you are more informed, more 
ready with logical proof than he, don’t argue. For he will then feel that 
you think he is intellectually inferior, and generally this feeling will 
reduce him to resentful silence. “Win an argument, and lose a soul,’ 
is Bishop Sheen’s dictum in approaching candidates for conversion. 
What then? Well, just know, and love, and serve them, in Christ. The 
would-be Catholic apostle who goes about buttonholing his non-Catholic 
friends and giving them intellectual arguments which they cannot either 
understand or absorb, makes far fewer converts than the one who goes 
out of his way to give evidences of Catholic compassion and sympathy, 
who does them, in distress, some service of kindness that was not to 
be expected. It has been said that a virtuous Catholic life is a daily les- 
son in the catechism to the unbeliever. But an open Catholic purse, 
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a ready Catholic shoulder, a helping Catholic hand, and a loving Catholic 
heart are Catholic doctrine in action. Your words may stir, but only 
your actions will move people to the Faith.” J. T. MUELLER 


PHILATELISTS AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


The Saarland, a small country between France and Germany, has 
issued a special postal stamp to commemorate the 375th anniversary 
of this country’s Reformation. The stamp features the profiles of Luther 
and Calvin in such a way as to create the impression that the two were 
of one heart and mind. Historically and theologically this is untenable. 
Historians, theologians, and even artists are agreed that there is a deep 
chasm between Wittenberg and Geneva, which the wishful thinking of 
the unionist cannot remove. In his famous fresco of the Reformation, 
Wilhelm Kaulbach assigned to each persona dramatis of the Reforma- 
tion such a position and such activity as represents in the artist’s opinion 
the respective participant's significance in the Reformation. Kaulbach 
employed every device to make Luther not only the focal point of 
the painting, but also to ascribe to Luther a singular independence of 
princes, statesmen, scientists, and others. By contrast the Monument 
International de la Reformation, a short distance from St. Peter's 
Church in Geneva, has Calvin as its central motif, flanked on either 
side by Zwingli and Bucer, and a little farther away to the right and 
left such men as Knox and Oecolompad. At the extreme right and 
left (and partly obscured by shrubbery) Luther and Melanchthon are 
represented. This irks the Lutheran, but from the Calvinist viewpoint 
is correct. No commemorative stamp will be able to erase the funda- 
mental difference between Lutheranism and Calvinism. The profit on 
the sale of the stamps is intended to help in the restoration of devas- 
tated Lutheran and Reformed churches in the Saarland. F.E.M. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 


The Bible League Quarterly (January to March issue, 1952), pub- 
lished by the “English Bible League” (London), offers a very helpful 
article on the wealth, usefulness, and limitations of recent archaeological 
discoveries. It contains a number of valuable principles and guidelines 
for students of Biblical archaeology which, while not new, bear repeated 
emphasis. The first is that the Bible, being God’s Word, requires no 
external evidences since it has the power to prove itself — the divine 
truth. In the second place, while Biblical archaeology should not be 
overestimated, it too should not be underestimated. Recent archaeo- 
logical finds have again confirmed people (the Horites, or Hurrians, 
and others), customs (Abraham and Hagar, and the like) , chronological 
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and other important matters mentioned in the Bible, but in part or 
wholly denied by higher critics. Of special importance are the recent 
finds of two copies of the Book of Isaiah in a cave on the west side of 
the Dead Sea, one of which, though well worn, contains all the 66 chap- 
ters of our Massoretic Hebrew text, though perhaps going back to 
200 B.C. or farther. No less valuable are the recent discoveries which 
Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew university at Jerusalem made when 
he cleared a number of rock-hewn tombs outside the city. The inscribed 
sarcophagi belong to “the earliest record of Christianity” and bear such 
names as Miriam, Simon, Jesus (Joses), and Simon Barsabas. Of the 
latter the writer judges, “probably the very man named in Acts 1:23 
and 15:22.” Of Professor Sukenik he says: “This Jewish scholar, who 
certainly had no wish to promote belief in the New Testament, declares 
that this is the most remarkable discovery showing the accuracy of the 
account of the early Church.” The article closes with a reference to 
Prov. 21:28: “A witness to lies shall perish, but the man who heareth, 
speaketh constantly,” which he applies, on the one hand, to the perish- 
ableness of the false theories of destructive higher critics and, on the 
other, to the imperishableness of God’s Word. To this he adds the 
warning that in our interpretation we, too, must adhere to what God 
says in Scripture, for while every false exposition of Scripture is doomed 
to destruction from the very outset, the divine truth of the Bible cannot 
pass away. The Bible League Quarterly, defending the Christian faith, 
offers its readers many timely and instructive articles (the winter num- 
ber, for example, “The Road to Modernism,” “The Scripture Doctrine 
of Justification and Adoption,” “Chapters and Verses” {in the Bible}, 
“Modernist Textbooks for Methodist Local Preachers,” and others. It is 
understood, of course, that also this fundamentalist publication must be 
studied with discriminative judgment. J. T. MUELLER 


EXCAVATIONS UNDER ST. PETER’S BASILICA 


The Journal of Bible and Religion (January, 1952), published by 
“The National Association of Biblical Instructors to Foster Religion in 
Education,” contains a detailed account of the recent excavations under 
St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome by Ladislas E. Hudec, an eminent student 
of Roman archaeology. He reaches the conclusion that while “up to the 
present date we have no official information on the results of the excava- 
tion of St. Peter's tomb,” the words of Pope Pius XII, “in one of his 
allocutions”: “Under the dome of St. Peter there is and was the place of 
St. Peter’s grave,” must be regarded as an expression of what is his- 
torically true. He writes: “It is evident that St. Peter was buried in one 
of the empty mausolea in this now discovered cemetery, which was in 
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use in Nero’s time and which was located near the north wall of his 
circus. In this circus, according to tradition, Peter was crucified near 
the obelisk in the ‘Spina.’” Constantine, knowing of the existence of 
St. Peter's sepulcher on the slope of the Vatican hill and wishing to 
honor the Apostle, erected a basilica over it. It was indeed a difficult 
position for the church, yet he insisted upon building it there. To ac- 
complish this, he had to destroy a cemetery in use, an odious act in the 
eyes of the Romans, cut away the hill, and erect, at great cost, a retain- 
ing wall. All this he could have avoided by moving the basilica slightly 
to the north on the flat part of the Vatican hill, where now the present 
palace stands. But he wanted to build the basilica with the tomb of 
St. Peter as its starting point. Above the mausoleum containing the re- 
mains of the Apostle, later filled with falling earth, he built a chamber, 
the Memoria, which was connected with the sepulchral room by a hole 
in the floor, known as the Billicum Confesstonis, through which objects 
were lowered to touch the sarcophagus of the Apostle. There was access 
to the Memoria through an outside stair. The remains of the Apostle 
were removed in A. D. 258, at the time of Valerian’s persecutions, when 
his edict deprived the Christian cemeteries of protection. They were 
removed to the catacombs under St.Sebastian. About 40 years later, 
under the emperor Gallienus, the remains were restored to the original 
tomb. In A.D. 846 the Saracens broke into the sepulchral chamber in 
search for treasures. The top part of the Memoria was cut off when 
the Renaissance basilica was erected. Numerous other changes were 
made after that. Professor Kirschbaum, S. J., a noted Roman archaeo- 
logist, writes in his recent work The Roman Catacombs and Their 
Martyrs: “When we speak today of the tombs of the Apostles we must 
not imagine that there is a tomb, at great depth, which contains a body 
miraculously undecomposed for nineteen centuries, but as in the case 
of most of the tombs of the saints or other famous historical personages, 
we must say: ‘Here is the place where the bones became dust.’” That 
St. Peter died in Rome, the author takes as an accepted fact, since, in 
his opinion, it is proved by the letter of St.Clement, third bishop of 
Rome, written ca. A.D. 90 to the Corinthians and stating that St. Peter 
had been in Rome with St. Paul and that both had suffered martyrdom 
there. For this he quotes also the valuable work of Professor Hans Lietz- 
mann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom, published in 1927, in which this 
learned scholar declares that all the oldest sources become clear and 
understandable and fit into each other only with the supposition that 
St. Peter lived in Rome and there endured martyrdom. Personally we 
believe that St. Peter’s residence and martyrdom in Rome is substantially 
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supported by tradition. This, however, does not mean that the “Babylon” 
of First Peter means Rome, nor does it mean that St. Peter was the first 
bishop at Rome. Whatever tradition or evidence exists, points to the 


fact that the Apostle came to Rome shortly before he and St. Paul suf- 


fered martyrdom. J. T. MUELLER 


THE SOVIET FAMILY 


This is the title of an informative article in the feature column “The 
Atlantic Report on the World Today” (Atlantic Monthly, February). 
On the basis of significant legislation enacted from time to time by 
the Soviet government since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 to the 
present day, the author shows how in the course of the past three 
decades the Soviet system has shifted from its early program of absolute 
liberalization of family ties to determined efforts to re-establish the 
permanence of the Soviet family. 

Whereas in 1917 the Soviets hoped that not only the State but also 
the family would soon “wither away,” whereas in the early twenties 
registration of marriage and divorce, though encouraged, was not deemed 
essential, whereas abortions were legalized and could be obtained free 
of charge, and whereas women could without much effort claim com- 
plete emancipation from family responsibilities, all this has changed 
within the past fifteen to twenty years. The family is again recognized 
as a basic unit in the social structure, registration of marriage and 
divorce has been made compulsory, divorces are difficult and very ex- 
pensive to achieve, legislation has been passed against abortion, and 
handsome bonuses are granted mothers of five or more children. Quot- 
ing a leading Soviet writer on the family, the author of the article in 
the AZlantic concludes his survey of the Soviet family: “The people of 
the U.S.S.R. are convinced that not only in a socialist but even in 
a perfect Communist society nobody will be able to replace the parents 
— the loving father and mother.” 

This complete turn-about-face after less than thirty-five years! What 
is it but further evidence that whoever, whether individual or State, 
tampers with the divinely instituted estate of marriage may well live 
to rue it. On the other hand, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
Orthodox Church of Russia because of its opposition to the dissolution 
of family ties and its insistence on the sanctity of the family unit exerted 
at least some influence on the Soviet mind. In any case, the following 
paragraph from the article in the Atlantic is deserving of a second read- 
ing: “The new Soviet divorce procedure, though secular, bears some 
similarity to that of the Russian religious tradition. Russian Orthodox 
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ecclesiastical law regards marriage as a sacrament, and regards divorce, 
therefore, as a breach of the divine order of things, justified only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Soviet law has not adopted the Russian Ortho- 
dox grounds for divorce, but it now treats divorce as a kind of fall from 
grace, a breach of the socialist ideal, to be granted only when the mar- 
riage has completely failed. Further, Soviet divorce law, like that of the 
Orthodox Church, places stress on a reconciliation procedure.” 
P. M. B. 

WATSON’S BOOK TRANSLATED INTO GERMAN 


Philip Watson's Let God Be God has received high recognition: it 
has been translated into German. Bishop Hans Meiser wrote the 
Preface, and Prof. Dr. Gerhard Gloege has prepared the translation. 
Watson, a Methodist, did his advanced theological work at Lund Uni- 
versity. Here he no doubt acquired the proficiency which enabled him 
to serve so well as interpreter for the English-speaking theologians 
during the dogmatic discussions of the L. W. F. meeting in 1947. Wat- 
son’s book will appear under the title of Um Gottes Gottheit. Those 
who are not acquainted with Watson’s book will be interested to know 
that the author shows the theo-centric, better still the Christo-centric, 
theology of Luther in its diametrical opposition to Rome's ego-centric 
theology. Watson is an objective scholar and, though a Methodist, 
does not hesitate to point out that Wesley’s criticism of Luther's 
alleged antinomianism was completely unfounded, and that Wesley had 
failed to understand Luther's theo-centric and Christo-centric theology. 
In announcing this book the Lutherische Verlagshaus states that this 
book is eminently ecumenical, inasmuch as an English Methodist 
brings the fruits of his Scandinavian research into the fatherland of 
the Reformation. 


P.S. 

Das Amtsblatt der Evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland (Decem- 
ber 15, 1951) announces that the Deuerlich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
of Goettingen has published in German Roland Bainton’s Here I Stand 
under the title Hier stehe ich. FEE.M. 


“BACH’S QUARREL WITH THE RECTOR OF ST. THOMAS SCHOOL” 


Under this title Robert Stevenson of the University of California 
publishes an interesting study in the Anglican Theological Review of 
October, 1951 (Vol. XXXIII, No.4, pp.219—230). He addresses 
himself to Schweitzer’s dictum that the “external course” of Bach’s 
life had little to do with the origin of his works. Stevenson’s theory 
is that J. A. Ernesti, Rector of the St. Thomas School, where Bach was 
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Cantor, from 1734 on strongly disliked art in general and particularly 
sacred music based on theology like Bach’s. This produced a series 
of hostilities which drew Bach away from specifically religious com- 
position and caused him, in the last fifteen years at Leipzig, to devote 
his genius to instrumental and theoretical music— compositions such 
as The Art of Fugue, The Musical Offering, and the second volume of 
the Well-Tempered Clavier. True, to the average student of Bach's 
life, there appears to be a little flaw in his character that causes him 
to be so repeatedly embroiled in squabbles and lawsuits with his own 
superior. Stevenson's article suggests that the squabbling was due not 
merely to professional pique, but was a symptom of Ernesti’s aversion 
for the old-fashioned and orthodox Lutheranism of Bach, which had 
received such explicit expression in the cantatas, passions, and the 
Mass in B Minor. For one as sensitive to the Lutheran accent on the 
calling of the Christian, however, as Bach was, not merely theological 
disagreement, but the invasion of the vocational competence and pre- 
rogative, of which Ernesti was guilty in his attacks on Bach’s manage- 
ment of the music at Leipzig, must have been a thoroughly dishearten- 
ing experience. However, Stevenson’s study gives a hint regarding the 
general lack of interest in Bach’s music after his time—an interest 
which was not recovered until a century later in the days of Mendels- 
sohn. R.R.C. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


According to the annual summary of mission statistics prepared 
by Dr. A. S. Burgess, Professor of missions at Luther Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn., Lutheran mission boards of North America sent 
out 209 foreign missionaries during 1951—an increase of 51 over the 
previous year. 146 of the total were missionaries under appointment 
for the first time; the others returned to their fields after furloughs. . . . 
Lutheran foreign missionaries from North America now number 1,167 
—in Japan 64, Africa 54, India 28.... No missionaries were sent to 
Communist China during 1951, but five entered Formosa. 

* * * 


After a preaching tour that took him into 27 American cities, Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones said that “the speed and frenzy of modern America 
seems to be increasing all the time. The difference between the frantic 
bustle of Americans and the peace and contemplation in which much 
of the rest of the world lives, particularly in the East, becomes more 
striking with each passing year. I think it is due to the fact that the 
central core of our lives is missing. We have lost our belief in God 
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and the Universe, and are trying to fill that central void by a constant 
round of activities which are designed to entertain but rarely to inspire. 
... Americans need spiritual help more than most people on the earth. 
We ought to send missionaries out to counteract our idol worship, 
which now manifests itself in television.” We are far from sharing 
the religious views of Dr. Jones, and his impressions of the Orient have 
perhaps only a negative basis; but his description of life in American 
cities is, sad to say, pretty accurate, and the chief cause is aptly stated. 
* * * 
The Knights of Columbus in Louisiana have started a move to have 
a plaque carrying the Ten Commandments hung in every school of 
the State. The State Attorney General is said to have pronounced the 
project constitutional. * * * 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., announced that the Armed 
Services now have one chaplain to every nine hundred men. He praised 
the work of chaplains in keeping morale high among the fighting men; 
the morale of American fighting forces, he said, is not automatic, but 
due largely to the chaplains and others charged with this responsibility. 

* * * 

In view of the great publicity given to a recent change in Sweden’s 
laws pertaining to the Church, the Religions Freedom Act, chiefly in 
giving Roman Catholic commentators an opportunity for sarcastic notes 
on Protestant “tolerance,” the following item from the Catholic Free 
Press, official organ of the Worcester, Mass., diocese, may be of interest: 

In a Stockholm story Coadjutor Bishop Ansgar Nelson of Sweden 
is quoted as stating that the Religious Freedom Act, passed by the 
Swedish Parliament last spring, was “not of very great importance to 
the Catholic Church in Sweden”; the real value of the Act was that it 
presented a change of the general level of thought in Sweden, that the 
anti-Catholic feeling of the post-16th century has nearly disappeared, 
and that there is hope for further progress in the future... . The only 
specific way, the article said, in which the law applied to the Catholic 
Church was that it permitted the building and maintenance of mon- 
asteries and convents. . .. At present, Sweden has eleven Catholic 
orders... . The present Catholic population of Sweden was placed 
at 22,000, “a tremendous increase from the 6,000 just before the recent 
war’; but the large number of Italian and German workers and various 
other residents brought the total Catholics in the country to about 
40,000. . . . Pointing out that Sweden has only about 160 sisters and 
priests, it said that almost the entire northern part of the country, rep- 
resenting 80,000 square miles, is served by only one priest, and there 
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is little likelihood of any large or sudden influx of priests or nuns as 
a result of the new law. ... A major problem left unsolved by the 
new statute, it said, is that of religious instruction in the schools. Re- 
ligious instruction in the faith of the Lutheran State Church is required 
of all pupils up to university level, but children of other faiths can be 
released to attend classes in their own faith. — Without, of course, say- 
ing one word in favor of intolerance, perhaps Sweden should be re- 
minded to study church history, to see what happens when Rome is 
given one loophole to insert a wedge and to prepare for defense, not 
with government enactments, but with God’s weapons. 


Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, now of Geneva, was elected executive 
secretary of the Lutheran World Federation to serve the unexpired term 
of Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, who died last September. He was 
chosen by mail ballot of the members of the Federation’s executive 
committee on the nomination of Bishop Anders Nygren of Lund, 
Sweden, the Federation’s president. Dr. Lund-Quist had previously 
served as temporary secretary and will act in his new capacity until 
August, when a permanent executive secretary will be elected at the 
Lutheran World Assembly in Hanover, Germany. 


* * * 


Bishop Hans Meiser of Munich, chairman of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany (VELKD) has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross of the West German Federal Republic for 
meritorious service to the German people. The award was made by 
President Theodor Heuss. . 


At a time when it was estimated that more than 10,000 letters and 
telegrams were received daily by members of Congress on the subject 
of the Vatican nomination, virtually all in opposition to it, President 
Truman said that he does not intend to send a personal representative 
to the Vatican. Adding that he does not usually back up when he starts 
out to do things, he said he is going to send the Senate another nominee 
with the rank of ambassador; the Senate would have to assume its re- 


sponsibility in the matter. 
Po y * * * 


Protests against a Religious Freedom rally in the War Memorial 
Auditorium in Nashville, Tenn., were raised because Paul Blanshard, 
author of American Freedom and Catholic Power and Communism, 
Democracy, and Catholic Power, was to be the principal speaker. 
A committee of Protestants of various denominations was sponsoring 
the mass meeting. The protesting group was led by Senator Taylor. 
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They urged the governor to cancel the agreement leasing the audi- 
torium for the rally because an address by Mr. Blanshard would “de- 
secrate the memory of the Catholic boys among those for whom the 
auditorium was established as a memorial.” The governor's attempts 
to get the sponsoring committee to relinquish their permit was re- 
jected. One of them answered the objection raised was no more valid 
than “a possible objection from Republicans saying that the inaugura- 
tion of a Democratic governor in the hall would desecrate the memory 
of the Republican boys memorialized there.” 
* * * 


The British and Foreign Bible Society reports an output of 1,470,291 
Bibles in many languages, 732,748 New Testaments, and 1,426,677 Bible 
portions, a total of 3,629,716 volumes during 1951. Three entirely 
new Bibles appeared; the Sepedi (North Transvaal), the Frang (French 
Equatorial Africa), and the Luba-Katanga (Belgian Congo). Many 
diglot Gospels in European languages were supplied to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada for the use of immigrants to those countries. The 
diglot volumes have English and some foreign versions of the Scrip- 


tures in parallel columns. ‘ m o 


Strong opposition to universal military training was expressed to 
the House Armed Services Committee in Washington, D.C., by spokes- 
men for religious groups, presenting anti-UMT statements from the 
Methodist Council of Bishops; from the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, representing the four major Baptist Conventions in the 
United States; from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S. A.; from eleven Negro Protestant denominations; from the 
Society of Friends (Quakers)... . In general, their argument was: 
While we will support the nation to the utmost in time of war, we 
oppose action designated to establish militarization as a settled policy 
in times of peace; the United States should work for the international 
abolition of universal military training. ... Harold Evans of the Friends’ 
Committee on National Legislation declared: “Military insight cannot 
make men trust us. For years our Government has sought to combat 
Communism primarily by armed force. Men fear us, but they neither 
love nor trust our leadership. A fundamental reason for our failure 
is that we have relied more and more on our military to do our think- 
ing and planning for us. We are convinced that we should be far nearer 
to peace than we are today if our country in recent years had devoted 
more of its wealth and energies to putting food into the stomachs and 
clothes on the backs of the Chinese and the Iranians and less in con- 
structing atom bombs, jet planes, and other armaments.” .. . George 
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Harper of the National Conference of Methodist Youth said that the 
initial $4,187,000,000 annual outlay for UMT would equal the present 
cost of all primary and secondary education in the United States. “In 
300 years our colleges and universities have amassed endownments of 
not quite half the cost of the first year of UMT.” 


A new translation of the Bible, in language adapted to modern 
times, has been issued in the Netherlands — 313 years after the publi- 
cation of the first official States General Version of the Bible, approved 
by the governing congress of Holland in 1639.... The first Protestant 
group to accept and officially introduce it was the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. . . . The translation took 26 years of work by some forty 
Dutch professors, ministers, and theologians. . . . There have been 
some objections by Fundamentalist groups to “Modernisms” in the new 
version. The Roman Catholic daily, De Tijd, praised the translation as 
a “great improvement” over the old States Bible. 

* * * 

The new Greek Constitution, which has just gone into effect, forbids 
the translation of the Bible into modern Greek without special approval 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Istanbul, ruling body of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. At present the Bible is written in classical Greek. 

* * * 

Dr. Karl Barth has been awarded the “King’s Medal for Service in 
the Cause of Freedom” by King George VI of England, in recognition 
of his services to British interests during the war. Dr. Barth was ex- 
pelled from the theological faculty of Bonn University in Germany 
during the early years of the Nazi regime because of his opposition 


to National Socialist teachings. .. . The medal will be presented to 
Dr. Barth by the British Consul at Basle, where the theologian lives. 
* * * 


Clergy and lay leaders of the Hungarian Lutheran Church met in 
Budapest to organize a new National Synod. The previous synod, 
formed in 1948 to ratify an agreement between the government and 
the Church, had held no meeting since the ratification session. . . 
A provisional dual chairmanship was set up for the synod, with Bishop 
Zoltan Turoczy of the Trans-Danubian district elected ministerial pres- 
ident and Ivan Reok, inspector general of the Church, named lay pres- 
ident. The dual presidency then was authorized by the delegates to 
assemble a National Synod as soon as various synodal committees, 
appointed at this opening session, had completed the drafting of a pro- 
posed new church statute... . Mr. Reok told the assembled delegates 
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that renewal of its outer framework was needed to make the Hungarian 
Lutheran Church a “living Church.” This would be accomplished by 
the creation of a new set of church laws. 


* * * 


Only “a very few” persons have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Sweden’s new Religious Freedom Act to leave the 
Swedish Lutheran State Church—so Archbishop Yngve Brilioth of 
Uppsala reported at a meeting sponsored by the Christian Frontier 
Council in London. “In my home town of Uppsala,” he said, “out of 
60,000 inhabitants only 100 left the State Church.” ... The Archbishop 
said that although there was a growing impatience with the State’s 
supremacy over the Church, only a minority in parliament would favor 
disestablishment. The general feeling in Sweden was that disestablish- 
ment would be a radical and dangerous procedure; he thought it was 
difficult for people in other countries, particularly America, to realize 
how difficult it would be to disestablish a Church which had been the 
established Church for centuries. 


* * * 


The Catholic hospital in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., demanded that seven 
staff physicians either resign from the Planned Parenthood Association 
or quit their hospital posts. This action was criticized by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which urged rescinding of the ban and said the 
hospital was laying itself open to a charge of violating the constitutional 
requirement of equal protection of the laws. ... The letter signed by 
Patrick Murphy Malin, executive director of the ACLU, and Arthur 
Garfield Hays, general counsel, said that “as a state licensed institution 
which is the recipient of over one half million dollars in federal aid,” 
the hospital does serious harm to the principles of freedom when it 
seeks to “infringe upon the right of association” of its medical staff.— 
It seems to this writer that the above action of the ACLU points to the 
inevitable danger proceeding from the acceptation of State aid: the 
claim that State authorities who supply the subsidy, and the taxpayers 
who in the end furnish the money, must have the right to dictate the 


policy of the institution. 
* * 


The Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches plans television programs designed to attract young people 
of high school and college age, a group which “had been largely neg- 
lected by religious broadcasters,” said Dr. Ronald Bridges, executive 
director of the Commission. . .. The Commission has, during the first 
year, produced a total of 1,058 radio and television programs — equal- 
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ing the production records of major advertising agencies. .. . More 
than half a million copies of sermons and booklets were mailed in re- 
sponse to listeners’ requests. 


CONCLUDING POSTSCRIPTS 

Some months ago Theology (British) published an article titled 
“Wiclif as a Preacher.” About the same time, Life and Work: Record 
of the Church of Scotland featured a new translation of the famous 
Old English poem “The Dream of the Rood.” Author of both con- 
tributions is Theodore J. Kleinhans, Seminary graduate of 1950, who 
is at present serving our congregations in London as assistant to Rev. 
E. George Pearce. The Old English poem done in modern dress speaks 
as eloquently as it did centuries ago, and its concluding prayer still ex- 
presses the grateful sentiment of the devout worshiper; “Lord, You who 
once suffered here on earth, on that gallows for the sins of men, who 
freed us, gave us life and a heavenly home, make me Your liegeman.” 

* * * 


Reference to London conjures up fond memories. When on our re- 
turn flight from Germany to the States we spent a day in London, Rev. 
and Mrs. Pearce drove us to Cambridge. There we viewed in awe and 
silence the indescribably beautiful arched ceiling of King’s Chapel. Now 
Norman Nagel, Seminary student who served as Rev. Pearce’s assistant 
in 1951, sent us from London a copy of Punch (December 26) con- 
taining a pencil drawing of the interior of the famous chapel. Accom- 
panying the drawing is a poem by E. V. Milner glorifying the beauty 
of the chapel and embodying the following soaring sentiments: 


Here is the perpendicular protest 
Against the frosty fen’s forlorn Hic jacet: 
Here is the rebuttal of despair’s Now potest: 
Here is the abrupt rebuff to fear’s Non placet. 


Here the mind, caught in a divine dimension, 

Knows neither length nor breadth, nor near nor far, 
Lost in an ecstasy of sheer ascension, 

Rapt in the contemplation of a star. 


* * * 

Referring to the recent scandals in high government circles in Wash- 
ington and the publicity given them in the press, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain U.S. Senate, countered as follows (Congressional 
Record — Appendix, 1951, A5981): 

“Anything which blackens the capital casts a shadow on the Nation 
to which it belongs and of which it is a symbol. Washington is a mirror 
which reflects the Republic. In that looking glass are naturally revealed 
telltale signs of the dangerous malady infecting the whole country whose 
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symptoms may be summed up in two words: Moral sag. But lewd 
gossip, true or false, labeled ‘confidential’ must be seen in the perspec- 
tive of what is left out. The black it paints must be measured with 
the good ignored. 

“There is faith there as well as filth. There is virtue as well as vice. 
There is splendor as well as shame. There is nothing ever confidential 
about goodness. It is evil which whispers on dark corners and hides 
from the light of day. This is no attempt to whitewash Washington. 
It is by no means a cathedral of cloistered virtues. What city is? It 
does have its peculiar temptations in these crucial times just because 
it is a City set upon a hill in a fear-haunted world, where all roads lead 
to it. To call a perverted and putrid trip to foul cesspools and cata- 
combs of corruption ‘seeing Washington’ is to libel not only the city 
but the Nation to which it belongs. . . . 

“We must not be dominated in our mood nor dimmed in our faith, 
nor deceived in our appraisals by men with muckrakes who would yank 
up a plank even in a garden walk and holding a magnifying glass over 
the loathsome things that there creep and crawl, cry, ‘Look, here is the 
beauteous bower of which you boast.’ 

“St. Paul easily could have written a treatise on the underworld of 
those ancient cities he knew so well. Listen to the frank catalog of 
what lurked in the shadows. He speaks of ‘thieves, drunkards, extor- 
tioners, fornicators, effeminate abusers of themselves, men leaving the 
normal feeling for women to burn in their lust toward one another; 
those who have reprobate minds filled with all unrighteousness, mali- 
ciousness, envy, murder, deceit, malignity, innovators of evil things; 
without natural affections, whose tongues work deceit and under whose 
lips is the poison of asps.’ That is Corinth and Ephesus and Rome 
‘confidential, as the New Testament records them. Nevertheless, Paul, 
who penned it, exclaimed, “There are saints in Caesar's household.’ His 
epistles have come down the years as the chariots of the Lord, not be- 
cause he tells of the moral sewers, but because he displays lives trans- 
figured and transformed by the renewing of their minds.” 

We may be sure there are saints also in Washington. There are 
saints also in high government circles. There are saints, too, in the 


President's official family. 
* * * 


Saturday afternoon, February 2. We were just informed that 
Dr. William Dallmann died. He was the last of the three theological 
giants of his class (1886) to pass on. The other two were Drs. W. H. T. 
Dau and Theodore Engelder. In paying a tribute to Dr. Dallmann, 
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I find none more adequate than the one he paid to his revered teacher, 
Dr. Walther, in Walther and the Church (Concordia Publishing House, 
1938, p.116). The tribute reads: “The trumpet gave no uncertain 
sound, and men prepared for war. His theses stand out in the simple 
beauty and rugged strength of Doric columns with flaming beacons 
and show the highway so that wayfaring men, yea, fools, shall not err 
therein.” And in searching for a line from Luther which determined 
also the life and thought of Dr. Dallmann, I find none more applicable 
than Luther's solemn assurance: “At nunc, cum Deus salutem meam, 
extra meum arbitrium tollens, in suum receperit, et non meo opere aut 
cursu, sed sua gratia et misericordia promiserit me servare, securus et 
certus sum, quod ille fidelis sit et mihi non mentietur, tum potens et 
magnus, ut nulli daemones, nullae adversitates eum frangere aut me 
illi rapere poterunt” (De servo arbitrio, 1525, WA 18, p. 783). 


* * * 


Dr. E. M. Biegener, who spent many hours at the Seminary indexing 
significant items in Lehre und Webre, the first theological journal of 
our Synod, discovered in his reading a large number of Latin quotations 
taken chiefly from Lutheran dogmaticians. From his collection we sub- 
mit a few on the assumption that some readers might enjoy refreshing 
their Latin. 

“Theologia est habitus intellectus THEOSDOTOS practicus per 
verbum a Spiritu Sancto collatus.” —“Theologia nihil aliud est atque 
grtammatica in Spiritus Sancti verbis occupata.”— “Quod non capis, 
quod non vides, animosa firmet fides.” —“Moderati ingenii est, cum 
ecclesia non tantum sentire sed et loqui.” —“Superbia est mater haere- 
sium.” — “Scopus totius Scripturae communis est Christus.” — “Pro- 
phetica et apostolica scripta sunt unica credendorum regula et norma.” 
— “Supremus controversiarum iudex est Spiritus Sanctus per Scrip- 





turam nobiscum loquens.” —“Patres fuerunt lumina, non numina.” — 
“Christus quidem fuit legis doctor, sed non legislator.” P. M. B. 
WHO'S WHO? 


E. L. LUEKER, PH.D., is professor of classical languages at St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo. Presently he is also serving as editor of the 
new edition of the Concordia Cyclopedia. 

Author of the article translated by Dr. J. T. Mueller is Dozent Dr. Hel- 
mut Echternach, Kirchliche Hochschule, Hamburg, Germany. 

The remaining contributors are members of the Faculty of Con- 
cordia Seminary. 
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Gop REMEMBERS. A Study of the Book of Zechariah. By Charles L. Fein- 
berg. Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, Ill. 1950. 283 pages. 542 x7%. 
$3.00. 

A commentary on the book of Zechariah, which Luther called “Der 
Ausbund der Propheten,” is indeed welcome. 

It is also gratifying to note that “the author maintains throughout the 
orthodox, traditional viewpoint of the Bible” (p.vii). This is borne out 
in his isagogical as well as in his exegetical approach. He does not agree 
with the critical division of the authorship of the book; he insists that 
“this Angel of Jehovah is none other than the preincarnate Christ” (p. 29). 


An additional interesting feature of the book is the fact that it is written 
by a Jewish author who has espoused Christianity and is now professor 
of Old Testament in Los Angeles Bible Theological Seminary. 


Disappointing is the writer’s avowed viewpoint of prophecy as stated 
frankly in the preface: “His interpretation of Holy Writ is the premillen- 
nial and dispensational” (p.vii). If the book of Zechariah is the “Apoc- 
alypse of the Old Testament,” then this aberration will not enter merely 
as an occasional marginal reference, but must effect the core of the mean- 
ing of the book, and it does. WALTER R. ROEHRS 


DIE CHRISTLICHE WAHRHEIT. Von Paul Althaus. Two volumes, 892 
pages, 6X9. Second edition, 1949. C. Bertelmann Verlag, Guetersloh. 
Preis H1. D. M. 27. 


It has been suggested that Althaus’ two-volume dogmatics be translated 
into English and be used as a textbook in Lutheran theological seminaries. 
By and large Althaus conforms to the pattern which most Lutheran dog- 
maticians observe in organizing their material. An especially excellent 
feature is Althaus’ critical evaluation of all significant trends in the history 
of dogma, particularly the contemporary theology of Roman dogmaticians, 
of liberal theologians, and of the dialecticians. There are no references to 
American theologians, except to Paul Tillich and Otto Piper, who were 
established in Germany prior to their transfer to America. Althaus’ pres- 
entation is gripping and challenging. His frequent use of striking eqigrams, 
his mastery of the German language, and above all the accumulated wealth 
of dogmatical material make the reading and study of Althaus a real 
delight. 


But in many sections — in fact, basically all through the two volumes 
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—there is frequently more problematics than dogmatics. This is evident 
particularly in the first volume of 350 pages devoted exclusively to Pro- 
legomena. Althaus states that the purpose of dogmatics is to establish and 
unfold the Christian truth in its relevance for today. To do this the dog- 
matician must examine God’s revelation as it reaches us today in the 
Apostolic witness and through the Church. (I, 19.) This reviewer under- 
stands Althaus to say that the task of dogmatics is to examine the “christ- 
liche Wahrheit,” the body of truth which is handed down in the Biblical 
witness, exegesis, church history, and history of dogma, and ultimately in 
the contemporary Church’s proclamation. The second task of dogmatics is 
to determine what in this tradition is essential and constructive and what is 
variable and transient. This approach to dogmatics would place Althaus 
more definitely into the Schleiermacher-Frank tradition than he probably 
realizes. Schleiermacher sought religious truth in the individual’s experi- 
ence of God; Frank in the confessional statements of the Church, especially 
the Lutheran Confessions; Althaus in the Scriptures and in the current 
proclamation in line with the fine-sounding phrase “Man musz auf die 
Brueder hoeren.” 

In the first volume (almost 300 pages) Althaus discusses the essence 
of revelation and faith. He states: The Church dares to witness concern- 
ing God because God has witnessed and still witnesses concerning Him- 
self; the Church dares to speak of God because God has spoken and still 
speaks (p.25). This encounter between God and man is revelation, both 
as Ur-offenbarung and Heilsoffenbarung. Althaus devotes considerable 
space to Ur-offenbarung, i.e., the natural knowledge of God, and comes to 
grips with the many modern aberrations among Roman Catholics from 
Thomas Aquinas to M. Schmaus, from the orthodox Lutherans to the 
modern era, and especially with the Herrmann-Barth-Bultmann tradition. 
We found Althaus’ critique of Barth’s virtual denial of the natural knowl- 
edge very helpful, especially the contention that Barth’s position leads to 
a hopeless mingling of Law and Gospel (pp. 68 ff.). Althaus, as one would 
expect from his orientation, operates very largely with the findings of 
Comparative Religions, but he utilizes this material in such a way that 
the natural man’s realization of his responsibility to the “unknown God” 
is clearly emphasized and that in this experience of Deus absconditus the 
natural man is filled with anxiety (Angst). Althaus states that man has 
an inkling of the high purpose for which he was created and is filled with 
nostalgia (Heimweh) for it. But his nostalgia is no guarantee that he will 
return home (p.85). The natural knowledge of God is the revelation of 
the unrevealed God. “Es ist ein ratselhaft-doppeltes Antlitz, das Gott uns 
zukehrt. Was will er zuletzt mit uns? Er macht uns lebendig und totet 
uns. Er gibt uns die hohen Normen der Wahrheit, Gerechtigkeit, Gemein- 
schaft, Schénheit ins Herz und laszt uns hungern und diirsten nach ihrer 
Verwirklichung ohne Erfiillung. Er beriihrt uns mit seinem Leben und 
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schlieszt uns von Ihm aus. Er wirft uns das Heimweh in die Seele und 
halt uns die Heimat verschlossen. Er adelt uns durch Gebot und Berufung 
—vund lasst uns doch an ihnen unrettbar schuldig werden und seinem 
Gerichte verfallen. Quid Deus velit erga nos? Mit dieser offenen Frage hat 
Luther die Grenze und Not der ‘natiirlichen’ Erkenntnis Gottes bestimmt.” 
(P.110f.) Only one question: To what extent have elements of the Chris- 
tian revelation influenced Althaus in his description of the Ur-Offenbarung, 
and how much is mere conjecture? Here, as in every phase of Christian 
doctrine, it is important that the dogmatician remain within the clear 
revelation of God. 

Althaus presents Heilsoffenbarung under the following four headings: 
The message to Israel as preparatory for the Gospel; God’s redemptive act 
in Christ; Holy Scripture as the witness to, and bearer of, the revelation; 
the Church’s appropriation of the Gospel in its Confessions and dogmatical 
treatises. Althaus defines the Gospel as Christ’s divinely established author- 
ity (Vollmacht) to redeem men from their basic trouble. Under the aspect 
of Ur-offenbarung, man’s basic problem is the paradox of his existence; 
a constant Haben und Entbebren, freedom and bondage, man’s lordship 
and slavery, the desire for the ethically good and the constant failure to 
meet it, the unstilled hunger for the true life, a hunger which God has 
kindled but does not satisfy. This is man’s real problem, his Daseinsnot. 
According to Althaus, man’s problem is not hamartiological, not sin- 
centered, as though sin were the cause, the root, and the basis of our 
Daseinsnot and the conquest of sin therefore the end of our problems. 
That is too simple in the light of Ur-offenbarung, i.e., the revelation of 
human paradoxes. Christ must free us not primarily from our sin, but 
from the paradoxes of and in our very existence. The Gospel is therefore 
the message that Christ has received authority (Vollmacht) to free us from 
our entire Daseinsnot, by solving and thus removing the paradoxes of our 
existence. God is reconciled, inasmuch as He no longer confronts me in 
paradoxes and no longer appears as “two-faced” (manifesting both wrath 
and love), but comes in love only. In His full authority Christ has led 
us into fellowship with the Father. We have full redemption, and the 
Kingdom of God has come. In Christ humanity enters the glory of the 
new and true life. Man no longer merely exists, now he lives. (Pp. 128 
to 130.) 

Here we find Althaus’ formal and material principle. According to his 
formal principle, not Scripture, but the “Gospel” is the principium 
cognoscendi. Althaus sees in the Bible only one of the forms — though the 
most important — in which the Gospel comes to us. In discussing the Bible, 
Althaus makes many excellent statements, but vitiates these by making many 
concessions to Liberalism. “The Christmas story is not a myth; it is poetry 
and expresses symbolically the mystery of what occurred in the birth of 
Jesus. ... The story of the malefactor, though a later legendary addition, 
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is essentially ‘genuine,’ [inasmuch as it expresses that] the dying Christ 
has the authority and the will to bestow salvation on the repentant sinner.” 
(P.151f.) 

Althaus summarizes his material principle in the thesis of Vol. II: 
God’s activity with humanity is toward the restoration of the broken com- 
munion. He discusses the following points: 1) God’s deity; 2) The world 
and man as God’s creation; 3) Man’s sin against God and God’s judgment 
against man; 4) Jesus as the Redeemer and the beginning of the new 
creation (Jesus as Lord and Savior is found only in the Church, the means 
of grace, and faith); 5) Deliverance and consummation; 6) The Triune 
God. There is much, very much, thought-provoking material presented 
in the second volume. The section on sin is excellent, in fact, throughout 
the volume there is a continuous array of wonderful theological insights 
expressed in most gripping manner. Unfortunately Althaus departs from 
Scripture and Lutheran Orthodoxy in several basic Scriptural concepts, and 
this naturally affects the entire dogmatics, because, in our opinion, each 
of his major departures is due to a rationalistic or problematic interest. 
1. He fails to distinguish sharply between God’s wrath and His love. “God's 
active ‘No’ to the sinner never ceases to be a [saving] ‘Yes.’ The piercing 
sharpness of His judgment always remains the means of love to draw the 
sinner to Himself.” (P.489ff.) 2. Is the failure to see the nature of the 
wrath of God probably the reason why Althaus will not take seriously the 
personal union of Christ? He is an ardent advocate of modern kenoticism 
and severely criticizes the Lutheran genus maiestaticum. But if man’s recon- 
ciliation can be established in the manner as Althaus apparently believes, 
then Christ need not be truly theanthropic. True, the dogmatician must 
make Christ truly human — and Althaus does this effectively. (P. 240 ff.) 
But Christ never ceases to be true God, which the kenoticists deny. Accord- 
ing to Althaus, God accepts Christ’s work for us because Christ has the 
authority to restore us to communion with God (p.256). 3. Althaus 
offers a splendid statement concerning the relation of objective and sub- 
jective justification (p. 414), but confuses the doctrine of justification 
by presenting it in Osiandrian terminology (p.28). 4. His kenoticism 
and denial of the genus maiestaticum prevent him from accepting the 
Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper (p.384ff.). 5. In accord with his 
universalistic theory, Althaus views the descent of Christ as symbolic of 
the theory that there is a second opportunity for those who died with- 
out having the Gospel preached to them (p.216ff., 507ff.). He asks: 
“Das Gericht ist die letzte Entscheidung; wird es auch die letzte Scheidung 
zwischen solchen, die selig werden und solchen, die verloren gehen, 
bedeuten?” and manages to answer with a “Yes” and a “No” in the same 
sentence, but in such a way that the theory of universalism wins out 
(p. 487 ff.). Althaus’ dogmatics is recommended for study to experienced 
theologians. F. E. MAYER 
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THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER. By Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1951. 150 pages, 542 x81. $3.00. 
The author says many beautiful things about mothers in general, tells 
the story of St.Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, devotes sixty-two 
pages specifically to Mariology, and concludes with a chapter on Mother 
Church. He insists that the Church has never worshiped Mary, but merely 
pays her filial reverence (cultus hyperduliae). In view of his own presen- 
tation, however, it would be quite difficult to distinguish between the two. 
Since the Cardinal quotes Luther in favor of the immaculate conception 
of Mary and of invoking her, particularly as a part of preparation for 
death, I would suggest to him a further study of Luther's writings. 
L. W. SPITZ 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. By Edmund Davidson Soper. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1951. 253 pages, 
64%4xX9Y%. $3.50. 

This is the third edition, again thoroughly revised, of a text which has 
now served teachers and students of comparative religion for thirty years. 
The author has brought it up to date. The two years which he recently 
spent in India are reflected in the accurate description and analysis of the 
religions of that country. 

He begins the first chapter with the statement: “Religion is as old as 
human nature and as ineradicable as the sense of right and wrong” (p. 13). 
Later he states: “There must have been a time when man had no religion 
but was developing into a religious being” (p.20). One naturally con- 
cludes that there must have been a time when man possessed no human 
nature and that the acquisition of a human nature and of religion occurred 
at the same time. The author would probably not object to this conclusion. 
His treatment of the origin of religion is not as satisfactory as his descrip- 
tion of the various religions in the world today. An authoritative discus- 
sion of the origin of religion or of the various religions cannot afford to 
overlook what Paul says Rom. 1:21-23. 

Though the author says some very complimentary things about Chris- 
tianity, he fails to show clearly that Christianity has from its very beginning 
been in a class by itself. It is only in the Bible that we find that faith- 
ful saying, worthy to be received of all men, women, and children, and 
not merely of us Christians — that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners. The Christian religion is the religion of the grace of God 
through Christ Jesus. Nothing less, no matter how beautifully it may 
be said, will do. L. W. SprtTz 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS WILL NoT BUDGE. By B. A. Maurer. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1951. 104 pages, 514 X7%. 
$1.75 net. 


In sixteen brief chapters the author, pastor of a large city congregation, 
offers a lucid interpretation of the Ten Commandments and shows their 
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relevancy to modern life. In describing the purposes of the Law he shows 
how it functions as a curb, or muzzle, a mirror, and a guide for the re- 
generated. The most important purpose of the Law, he holds, is its service 
as a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. He says: “As an ordinary mirror 
reveals to us our physical appearance, with the spots, blemishes, smudges, 
so God’s Law holds before our eyes a reflection of our true spiritual con- 
dition — our sin, our guilt, our doom, and therefore our desperate need 
of Christ the Savior.” In an age of general lawlessness and calloused con- 
sciences it is needful to be reminded that the Ten Commandments will 
not budge. Pastor Maurer’s book is a forceful reminder. LL, W. Sprtz 


ARCHIV FUER REFORMATIONSGESCHICHTE. An International Journal con- 
cerned with the history of the Reformation and its significance in 
world affairs. Published under the auspices of the Verein fuer Refor- 
mationsgeschichte and the American Society for Reformation Research. 
Vol 42, 1951, Number 1—2. Publisher: C. Bertelsmann, Guetersloh, 
Westf. — Semiannual, each issue consisting of 144 pages. One volume 
comprises two issues. Subscription price: 22DM or $5.00 a year. For 
members of either society: 17.60 DM or $4.00 a year. 

All students of history welcome the revival of this old periodical. Origin- 
ally it appeared in 1903. Since 1920 it was issued under the auspices of 
the “Verein fuer Reformationsgeschichte,” publishing chiefly source ma- 
terial for the history of the German Reformation. In 1938 its scope was 
extended to the Reformation history of Western Europe, the Scandinavian 
lands, also reform movements in East and Southeast Europe and the non- 
Lutheran Protestant movements; the subtitle was added: “Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des Protestantismus und seiner Weltwirkungen.” — By 1943 
the war began to interfere with the publication of the magazine; a part 
of the material of Vol.41 (1944) was already set in type when the pub- 
lisher was arrested by the Gestapo. The material already in type was pub- 
lished as a fragment in 1948 with the title: “Jahrgang 41, 1948, Heft 112.” 
— After the war the “Verein fuer Reformationsgeschichte” was reorgan- 
ized and by close association with the newly organized “American Society 
for Reformation Research” extended on an international basis. One of the 
results is the revival of the old “Archiv,” now in two languages, with editors 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The present Board of Editors: Gerhard 
Ritter, Professor of History, Freiburg University; Harold J. Grimm, Pro- 
fessor of History, the Ohio State University, Columbus; Roland H. Bain- 
ton, Professor of Church History, Yale University; Heinrich Bornkamm, 
Professor of Church History, Heidelberg University. — The promise for 
the future held out by this first number is, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
magnificent. The best substantiation of this opinion is perhaps the Table 
of Contents: Preliminary remarks of the editors on the future program. — 
Theologie und Sozialordnung bei Calvin, Erik Wolf, Freiburg. — The 
Querela Pacis of Erasmus, Classical and Christian Sources, Roland H. Bain- 
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ton, Yale. — Some Observations of Luther on Ancient Pre-Greek History, 
Karl H. Dannenfeldt, Elmira (N.Y.).— Melanchthons Naturrechtslehre, 
Clemens Bauer, Freiburg. — Georg Spalatins Bedeutung fiir die Reforma- 
tion und die Organisation der lutherischen Landeskirche, Irmgard Hoesz, 
Jena. — Ergaenzungen zum Briefwechsel des Justus Jonas, Walter Delius, 
Berlin. — Geistliches und weltliches Regiment in der schwedischen Re- 
formation, Heinz-Horst Schrey, Tuebingen. — The Failure of Church Uni- 
fication Efforts during the German Reformation (In memoriam Martini 
Buceri, ¢ 27. Februar 1551), Hastings Eells, Ohio Wesleyan. — Zur 
Beurteilung der Utrechter Union, Arno Duch, Muenchen. — Biblizismus 
und natuerliche Theologie in der Gewissenslehre des englischen Puritanis- 
mus, Martin Schmidt, Berlin. — Schweden und Deutschland waehrend der 
synkretischen Streitigkeiten 1645—1660, Sven Goeransson, Uppsala. — 
Forschungsbericht, Robert Stupperich, Muenster. — Buchbesprechungen. — 
Zeitschriftenschau, Hermann Witte, Goettingen, und Erich Hassinger, 
Freiburg. 

The services of the old “Verein fuer Reformationsgeschichte” simply 
cannot be overestimated. The present undertaking deserves the best wishes 
and the strongest possible support of all friends of genuine history and 
especially Reformation history research. THEO. HOYER 


Gop’s BEST SECRETS. By Andrew Murray. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Reprint. 374 pages, 51% x 734. $2.50. 

Dr. Andrew Murray (1828-1917) was a son of missionary parents of 
South Africa. He was educated in Scotland, but in early manhood re- 
turned to South Africa to serve as a pastor. The very evident ring of sin- 
cerity and consecration which permeates his 366 daily devotional medita- 
tions, one for each day of the year, was likely cultivated and strengthened 
by his work as a missionary. His meditations keep Christ in the center of 
the picture, though he puts great emphasis on the prayer life of the Chris- 
tian throughout the many pages of his volume. Unfortunately he occasion- 
ally goes too far; thus, in his meditation for February 1, he speaks of prayer 
as a means of grace. We cannot agree either when he says in his medita- 
tion for February 17, based on Is. 27:12: “Oh, when will Christians learn 
the great truth that ‘what God in heaven desires to do needs prayer on earth 
as its indispensable condition’?” There is perhaps no area in human life in 
which one can as easily go to extremes and exceed the bounds of truth as 
in the area of religion. Here, too, apply the words of St. Paul to the 
Philippians: “Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is 
at hand.” (Phil. 4:5.) WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE PRACTICE OF EVANGELISM. By Bryan Green. Scribner's, New York, 
1951. 5Y%2X8 in. 258 pp. $3.00. 
Bryan Green, an Anglican rector from Birmingham, has conducted many 
evangelistic missions in England, America, and other countries. Again in 
recent months his audiences on the Atlantic seaboard have been phenom- 
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enal. This book is remarkably comprehensive in its discussion of evan- 
gelistic method — mass and consultation, adult and children, group and 
individual. But most unique and welcome is its patient building on a 
theological foundation. Canon Green employs as his definition of evan- 
gelism that given by the Archbishop's Committee of Inquiry on the Evan- 
gelistic Work of the Church in 1918: “To evangelize is so to present Christ 
Jesus in the power of the Holy Spirit that men shall come to put their 
trust in God through Him, to accept Him as their Savior, and serve Him 
as their King in the fellowship of His Church” (p.6). The author be- 
lieves that evangelism should work for conversion; that many within the 
church are not in the full sense of the term converted; that particularly 
the unchurched world suffers from an apathy toward God that makes 
evangelism in our time unusually difficult; and that a vigorous spiritual 
life in the individual Christian in his church is basic for the task of reach- 
ing out toward the unconverted. While known in America as an evangelist 
in metropolitan mass campaigns, Canon Green devotes most space in his 
book to the operations of the minister in his parish, his community, and 
his personal counseling with individuals. He dodges no questions, includ- 
ing the difficult ones about Baptism and Holy Communion, and remains 
humble in suggesting his own solutions. A recurrent theme of the book, 
and the subject of one of the appendices, is the consideration of training 
the laity for evangelistic work. The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and the National Lutheran Council have sought to re-emphasize evangelism 
in our time, and this contribution from overseas will prove genuinely 
helpful. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


LOGIC FOR LIVING. LECTURES OF 1921—22. By Henry Horace Williams. 
Edited by Jane Ross Hammer. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1951. 281 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a reconstruction by appreciative students of the classroom 
method employed by Henry Horace Williams, who for many years taught 
logic and philosophy at the University of North Carolina. Though cover- 
ing a wide range of thought, the discussions suggest Mr. Williams’ con- 
scious and consistent efforts to apply logical analysis to current and relevant 
problems of life. The discussions are in places highly stimulating. The 
most lively impression which stays with the reader is that Mr. Williams 
must have been a kind of Socrates redivivus except that concealed pride 
is conspicuously absent in Mr. Williams’ dealings with students. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Edward John Carnell. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1952. 

523 pages. $6.00. 
The author examines with remarkable detachedness and objectivity some 
of the most significant currents of modern thought which in some way or 
other compete with the Christian way of life. Following an analysis of 
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such very earthen philosophies as hedonism and materialism of the Com- 
munist brand, the author reviews critically such forms of thought which 
make a bid for the higher reaches of man and are therefore less easily rec- 
ognizable as inadequate interpretations of the meaning and purpose of life. 
Throughout the chapters, he reveals a thorough acquaintance with modern 
thought patterns and metaphysical problems. At the same time he also 
gives evidence that he has clearly grasped the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith. He is to be congratulated on having ventured forth to meet 
some of the dragons of unbelief and skepticism, to have exposed their 
vulnerability, and to have slain them with the sword of the Spirit. We 
have one criticism: some chapters seem to us unnecessarily profuse and 
prolix. On second thought, perhaps philosophers need to be that way. 
PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST. A Christian estimate of Confucius. By Leo 
Sherley-Price, Chaplain, Royal Navy. The Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951. 248 pages. $4.75. 

The thesis of this book represents the erroneous view current since the 
second century that the religious and ethical thoughts of such pagan sages 
as Confucius, Zoroaster, Buddha, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno are 
to a large extent a praeparatio evangelii. Accordingly the purpose of this 
book is “Firstly, to present Confucius to the reader in such a way that he 
can make a fair estimate of the value and relevance of his teachings. And, 
secondly, to show that natural philosophy has a vital and important part 
to play in everyday life, but that all our aspirations towards truth and 
virtue are largely impotent and frustrated unless supported by a sound 
metaphysical foundation. This, in the Christian view, had been provided 
for us by Jesus Christ in His revelation of ‘the inexhaustible mystery of 
the Being of God.’” 

Though the theological views elsewhere expressed by the author, who 
appears to be a High Anglican, do not always comport with Scripture, he 
unequivocally confesses his faith in the God-Man Jesus Christ, who be- 
came incarnate and who by His obedience unto death brought about an 
atonement for all mankind. It is genuinely refreshing to note how often 
the author reverts to this most important doctrine of Scripture. 

The writer discusses the following aspects of the teachings of Confucius: 
God in the philosophy of Confucius; the world of spirits and the cult of 
ancestors; the family and filial piety; the gentleman or Chun-Tzu; Virtue 
(Jen); the purpose of education; the doctrine of the mean; the use of music; 
right behavior (Li); the rectification of names. 

The book is well written. The organization of the material enables one 
to gain perspective of the basic teachings of Confucius. Considering that 
it is possible to read and inwardly digest the 248 pages of this book within 
the span of two short hours, the price of the book seems outrageously high. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 








